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CLEARFIELD, Pa., Dec. 9.—John Brophy, 


candidate for 


president of the United Mine Workers against John L. Lewis, 
has released the following statement for publication in reply to 
statements contained in campaign documents circulated by ad- 


ministration supporters: 


Brophy's Statement. 3 
The program which is the basis of my campaign for inter- 
national president consists of · a number of constructive measures 
which I believe should be the active policy of the United Mine 
Workers. Mr. Lewis, the Journal and their cohorts have not at- 
tempted to discuss such issues, however, and their contributions 


By T. 4. “OFLA AERTY 
= 
amass wealth the only thing you 
have to do is to get up early in 
th e morning, swallow a cup of coffee 
and a hard-boiled egg, get to the job 


raid on 5 5 stock 2 84 
week. The slaves who are turning 
out-steel engines for the Baldwin com- 
pany continue to raid the time ‘clock. 
Cutten and company can now forget 
time clocks and think of Paris and 
other interesting places, 

„ * * 


eee he liked the Balgjmore 
spirit ten years ago., Charlie 
Schwab, well-known stee)]) magnate, es- 
tablished a plant there. He is so 
pleased with the result that he is will- 
ing to borrow money and give it to 
Baltimore. Schwab expects that city 
to eclipse Pittsburgh as a steel center 
in a. comparatively short time. In all 
probability Charlie will give more 
than gushy words to the city fathers 
as their good-will will be needed when 
his wage slaves some day will ask for 
more than fine phrases. Schwab made 
quite a hit with the reading, public 
after the war when it was learned 
that he had an expense account of 
several thousand dollars a month 
while he was working for one dollar a 
year for “his country.” 
* * * 

. eee without money is not 

much better than anybody else 


(Continued on page 2.) a 
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ters, attacks on personalities 
No Wage Réductions. 


rumors that I have stood for wage 


reductions. I have never at any time 
entertained that idea, but have in the 
past and am now fighting against any 
attempt at wage reductions. The coal 
operators in District 2 have repeat ed 
ly asked for conferences to consider 


ee vase 9 7 cod every L we" 


. * 
1 ae out 7 . x 


Nur mp rd 
Vice 9 Are 


this whole plot to undermine my 
character and at a special district 
convention at DuBois in March 1923, 


fidence as to my attitude 
wage reduction. Not a single opera- 
tor of this district has ever Violated 
the agreement without my either 
striking his mine or doing everything 
possible to enforce the contract, Any 


against 


kind of wage reduction is a vicious 
and deliberate lie. 
Shows Lewis’ bend 

They periodically issue the cry of 
“red,” Communist“ etc., .etc., altho 
records show that in 1921 when Mr. 
Lewis was aspiring to the office held 
hy the late Samuel Gompers, he made 
public statements favoring nationali- 
zation of railroads, mines, unemploy- 
ment insurance, etc. When Mr. Lewis 
talks thus, it is progressive. When 
any one opposed to him says the 
same thing they are “red.” Of course 
Mr. Lewis quickly dropped his pro- 
gressiveness when he failed to be- 
come the president of the A. F. of L. 


and no one has heard him make such 


Prompt Action to Give 


A. 8 a. 
— — N 


1800 MEMBERS 


aised on the Average $5. 00 Each 


TO KEEP THE DAILY WORKER! 


The Remaining 


5200 MEMBERS. 


Must Raise Their Quota to Win the Fight 


FOR THE DAILY WORKER! 


Sell the Keep the Daily Worker Certificates! 
Rush in the — | 


(Continued on page 3.) 


Quick Help Is Needed! 


* 


1 rr 


he 


have been on irrelevant mat- 
and pure unadulterated lies. 4 


For instance they are spreading | 


lar with its deliberate misrepresenta- | 
tions about me appeared, I exploded | 


I received a unanimous vote of con- 


attem pt to aceuse me of favoring any“ 


“Save t 


Stop Election Stealing! An 1 1 5 
Election Will Defeat tbe 


Union” ‘Candidates 


* * 


—— — 1 


Sample — 2 


OFFICIAL BALLOT 


NOTE: Place an X In the Square opposite the name of the person you desire to 


vote for. 


Une Mine Workers of America 
For the Term Commencing 


APRIL 1, 1227 


nan Save the Union” ticket. 
election and an honest count. 


casts a ballot. The more m 
harder it is for the 
election. 


55 
ee nyor 


a nne u- ES sd . 


* Ss 


est election. The machine knows this an 
make every effort, as it has done in the 
thwart the will of the big majority of the rz n 
and file supporting the Brophy- Stevenson - Aren 

The interests of the union demand an 

To prevent election crookedness, or to 
as hard as possible for the machine to 


election, these things must be done: 
1. See that every member 


chine to “blue 5 me 
2. See that honest tellers are elected. 
3. See that the ballots are cast in a 4 


strong box that can be locked. 
P 


put 52 allot bye ino 0 5 5 . a 


FOR 


titled to 


that [x 


2. N ie * ~~ 
r 
r. : 


in, * 
* 


‘Gas 


FOR PRESIDENT 


[4 JOHN L. LEWIS, Springfield III. 
[x] JOHN BROPHY, Clearfield, Pa. 


, FOR VICE-PR ESIDENT 


] PHILIP MURRAY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
[x] WILLIAM STEVENSON, Bay City, 


[ ee KENNEDY, Hazelton, Pa 
: WILLIAM J. BRENNAN, Scrat- 


4114 CHARLES R. HARRIS, Herrin, il. 
| FOR AUDITING AND REDEN. 
TIAL COMMITTEE 


JOHN J. MOSSOP, Bowiil, 0. 
I ] T. G. MORGAN, Linton, Ind. 
ALBERT NEUTZLING, Glen Car- 


Vote for One. 


Vote for One 


sage ag ela EAS. 
for One. 


Vote for Three. 


14 


FOR DELEGATE TO THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR CONVENTION 


] JOHN L. LEWIS, Springfield, III. 
} PHILIP MURRAY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
1 THOS. KENNEDY, Hazelton, Pa. 
] LEE HALL, Columbus, O. 

18. 
WILLIAM GREEN, Coshocton, O. 
] WALTER NESBIT, Springfield, III. 
1 RINALDO CAPPELLINI, 


I. 


[XJ JOHN BROPHY, Clearfield, Pa. 


[ ] SAM. PASCOE, Farmington, III. 
L ] H. FISHWICK, Springfiel@, III. 


ix} * WM. ree Uhhh: Haute, * 


Vote for Eight. 


J. GOLDEN, Shamokin, Pa. 


ton, Pa. 
T. FAGAN, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. SAVAGE, Columbus, 0. 


N Tuesday, December 14, the mem- 

bers of the United Mine Workers 

of America. will be called upon to 

render a decision which involves the 
life of their union. 

The “Save the Miners’ Union” ticket, 
headed by John Brophy, is asking the 
support of the miners on a program 
which will enable the miners to recover 
the ground they have lost thru the re- 
actionary policies and leadership of 
John L. Lewis and his machine. 

John L. Lewis and the reactionary 
bureaucrats who stand with him are 
fighting for re-election. Lewis and his 


and strengthen the miners’ union. 
They stand on the policies thru which 
the union has lost ground and has 
been greatly weakened in the fight 
against the coal barons to secure a 
higher standard of life for the work- 
ers. 
Pa a 3 

The Situation of the Miners’ Union, 

HE results of the policies and lead- 

ership of John L. Lewis and his 
machine are best indicated in the fact 
that whereas à few years ago 70% of 
the oo produced in the United States 


machine offer no program to rebuild 


was mined by union men, today the 
situdtion is reversed and 70% of the 
cor produced is mined by non-union 
miners. 

The memders of the United Mine 
Workers of America have fought many 
splendid battles’ for a higher stand- 
ard of life and to maintain a unjon 
which could proteet the miners against 
the greed of the coal barons, Thru 
these struggles they succeeded in 
bringing nearly two-thirds of the work- 
ers employed in the mines into their 
union, thus building an organization 
which could whip the coal barons on 
the field of battle, 

* 0 a 

HBDSE gains of the miners’ union 

have been lost by Lewis. Under his 
leadership and thru his betrayals of 
the interests of the miners, the union 
has been cut down to a shadow of 
the powerful organization it was in 
the past. 

Lewis made no real effort to or- 
ganize West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, when the coal barons shift- 
ed production to these fields in order 
to break the power of the union. 

Lewis botrayeé*the miners of the 


SUPPORT THE “SAVE. THE UNION” TICKET 


by the Central 8 of the Workers (Communist) Party 


Connellsville coke region in the settle- 
ment of 1922, altho these miners had 
shown a splendid solidarity in coming 
out on strike, altho unorganized, with 
the organized miners. 

= 5 * 


EWIS made a settlement of the an- 


organized strength to enforce their de- 
mands in the future, 

Lewis carried on a ruthless policy 
of expulsion against all those miners 
who dared point out where his policies 
were leading the United Mine Work- 
ers and to demand a real fight in 
the miners” interests, 
| Lewis expelled Howat because he 
‘dared fight against the efforts of the 
Kansas industrial court to rob the 
miners of the right to strike. 

Lewis “reorganized” and practically 
destroyed the miners’ union in Nova 
Scotia because it stood for a militant 
fighting policy and while it was in 
the middle of a life and death struggle 
against the coal barons of Canada, 

The centinuation of Lewis" rule and 

(Continued! on page 3) 


thracite strike which forces upon 
the union compulsory arbitration, thus least 30 miners lost thelr lives when 
robbing them of the right to use their | 


THIRTY KILLED 


AS DUST BLAST 
SHATTERS MINE 


20 Severely. Hurt in 
Princeton Exploston 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 
FRANSISCO, ind., Dec. 9.— At 


a violent dust explosiqn roared thru 
the mine of the Fransiscd Coal Mant- 
facturing company early Thursday 
morning where 69 miners had enter- 
ed a few minutes before to begin the 
day shift after some 200 night work- 
ers had left. 

Twelve of the 69 have been res- 
cued uninjured. .Twenty more were 
brot out seriously burned and have 
been rushed to a hospital at Prince 
ton, nearby. Those still entombed 
are 286 feet below the surface and 
rescuer workers despair of recover- 
ing any of them alive, 

Tells Story. 

Jake Shafer, one of the last of 
the miners who reached the bottom, 
300 feet below the surface, just 
ahead of the explosion, today, from 


(Continued on page 3) 


Sigma 5 Supporters in 
Rand School Meet 


| Cloak 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 
NEW YORK, Dec. 9.—The American 
and Suit Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation representing the contracting 


cloakmaker employers of New York, 
have locked out 20,000 members of the 
_tnternationa! 
ers“ Union on the same day that right 
wing officials of 35 New York unions 
met in the Rand §$chool to declare 
war on the 

whose. shoulders, as leaders of the gar- 
Scran- ¥ mene strike, rests the battle against 
the new declaration of war by the em- 


Ladies’ Garment Work- 


left wing leaders upon 


ployers. 

Lepresenutatives of the iam 
Union met the bosses’ association 
spokesinen on Wednesday. The bosses 


| demanded either reorganization for all 
;contractors who guarautee thirty-two 


4 


weeks’ work and that arrangements 
ker business agents and union organ- 
izers be the same as in the old agree- 


‘union representatives 
Possible to make 
ithe 
1 


N 
ies 1 Springfield, m. ** oF SEAR — aM, i 
85 * te 5 2 es» het age * a s os a f ur . * 
0 oe | . lot de * K. JOE BOSONE, Billings, Mont. 0 N that business. agents have 
2 2 8 HARRY WADSWORTH, Dais 4 78177 a 
i N JAMES MORGAN, Cheyenne, Wyo. ino right to vist€ shops, affected by 
E Don't let the ballot box out of your ‘eight town, Pa. [ ] WILLIAM J. SNEED, Herrin, III. this provision without a clerk of the 
until the votes are counted. [ ] PAUL HINDLEY, centerville, Ia. asS6ciation being present. 
8. See that the votes are counted corredtly. { ] WILLIAM GILLEN, Bicknell,/Ind.| [x] WILLIAM STEVENSON, Bay | ‘Phe other alternative of the co 
See that the teller reading the ballots reads the I MICHAEL BERNOSKE, Exeter} = City, Mich. ‘tractors was reorganization rights the 
votes correctly, See that the teller marking Boro, Pa. | [x] WILLIAM J. BRENNAN,  Scran- same as those granted to shops of 
down the count marks it correctly, [+] P. J. SHOVLIN, McAdoo, Pa. ton, Pa. members of the industrial counef of 
9. H — ballots cannot be counted entirsly F j ZIGMOND A. HANCZYC, Dupont, | [ ] J. H. MORRIS, Albia, Ia ge eee 3 „ 
right after the voting is over, see that the baliat Pa. ; ; PRESTON: FENG HERING RR 
box is — by honest members until the [ ] DAVID WATKINS, Buffalo, O. visit shops unaecompanied by a clerk 
count is completed, FOR TELLERS [ ] J. J: MATES, Williamstown, Pa- ‘of the association. 
10, Don’ t let anybody “take the ballots home“ et e [ ] ADOLPH PACIFICO, Shadyside, O. Refuse Arbitration. 
Vith nim. [ ] THOMAS HASKELL, Shawnee, O. [x] J. HINDMARSH, Riverton, III. e “itis ama’ ae 
c J THOS. HOLLIDAY, LaSalle, III. a be Trade dager teh 3 
11. See that the return sheets are ‘properly [ ] WM. YOUNG, South Fork, Pa [ ] T. G. LAWTON, Terre Haute, Ind. tractors includes the righi of business 
c Cc con- , : . a 7 agents to visit shops at all times. The 
— ras Awl orrect count of the votes js [x] THOMAS MOREY, Springfield, n. [ ] DAN . THOMAS, ee. ** — 1 bo ong e 
12. See that the recording secretary puts the ] JOHN WITEUNAS, Alden Ste [ ] T. RADALJ, Rock Springs, Wyo. to submit the whole matter to arbi- 
seal of the local on the return sheets, THIS egg i 111 | tration, wan the dee 
MUST BE DONE. [x] E. 1 ne Soaps West Frank- L 1 W. T. ROBERTS, Bridge port, O. ge union flatly refused. cic 
: ; ort, ‘ > l Morris Sigman, president of the fun- 
13. ha 9 3 MUST BH [x] WILLIAM COONEY, Jessup, Pa. [ ] K. J. BENDER; Zanesville, o. /ternational union, did not attend the 
— O DATS STEVE OWENS, Wilkes-B P & WILLIAM STINSON, Oakland conferences on the excuse that he 
ON, Otherwise the votes will not be [ ] Si gga . | x 
ELEC TI ° City, Ind. was busy with “important committees 
MACHINE SECRETARIES HAVE St ee ea Ee : 
counted, [ ] GUST FRITZ, Belleville, III. at the international’s office 
[ ] THOMAS CONNOR, West Frank. 
KILLED THE VOTE OF WHOLE LOCALS BY. Sigman Buyable. 
fort, Ill. [ ] JOHN F. HOLLISTER, Shamokin, : 
NOT SENDING IN TH RETURNS WITHIN JOBEPH NIXON Ind | Pa Uliver, the manager of the associa- 
: (Conti ed e 3) C] SP rere re tion, declared at the conference with 
{ nu 142 page 


that it was im- 
an agreement with 
present union administration be- 
cause they were honest and wanted 
everything in black and white. He 
stated it was different with the Sig- 
man bunch” and if it were not for the 
factional situation he said he would 
make public the fact that the Sigman 
administration was always ready to 
make an agreement that would sound 


good to the workers. but was, in fact, 
when enforced: favorable to the manu 
facturers 


The bosses’ association, in s state 


(Continued on page 2) 


TAFT FLAYED IN HOUSE 
FOR AGGEPTING ANNUAL 
‘DOLE’ FROM CARNEGIE 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 9.—Sharply 
criticizing the acceptance by Chief 


Justice Taft of an annuity of $10,000 
a year from the estate of Andrew 
Carnegie, Representative Rainey of 
lilinols proposed te strike from the 
judges’ salary bill the provision te 
increase hig salary. 

Rainey told the house that muck 
of the income of the Carnegie e® 
tate is derived from bonds of th® 
United States Steel Corporation, 

He read a “canon of ethics” pre- 
pared by Taft himself, in which the 
chief justice declared federal judges 
should carefully guard against be- 
ing placed under obligations te 
great corporations. 
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FOR STRUGGLE 
To. Strengthen Union; 
Cook’s Views 


(Special to The Dally Worker) 
LONDON, Dec. 9.—The coal miners 
are getting ready to renew the strug- 


le. 

This is the note that is struck in 
meetings and discussions of miners 
and already the coal owners, the gov- 
ernment and the labor leaders who 
deserted the miners, are showing 
signs of uneasiness. 

By the terms of the settlement the 
Minere’ Federation of Great’ Britain 
has been weakened by district agree- 
mente, and varying scales of wages 
and conditions of work have been es- 
tablished. 

The first efforts of the miners’ mi- 
nority movement will be directed 
against these district settlements and 
a drive made for more complete cen- 
a cepa than existed before the 


aver for Militant Program. 

A. J. Cook, secretary of the Min- 
ers’ Federation, has declared for the 
program of the national minority 
movement and has announced that 
the Miners’ Federation must become 
an industrial union in all respects. 
Every official of the federation who 
failed the membership in the great 
struggle will be opposed and efforts 
made to elect a fighting leadership 
for all offices in the union, 

The present situation is described 
by A. J. Cook, Arthur Horner of the 
South Wales Miners’ Federation and 
Nat Watkins, secretary of the Min- 
ers’ National Minority movement as 
“a breathing spell.” This does not 
mean that the struggle against the 
reactionary officials, the government 
and the coal owners has ceased even 
for a time but simply that it has en- 
tered a new phase as the result of 
the ending of the strike. 

No Demoralization. 
The demoralization which the gov- 
ernment expected to occur in the 
miners’ union has not taken place. 
On the contrary the morale remains 
high and there is an atmosphere of 
bitter determination in the coal fields 


which is a forecast of the resolute 


spirit with which the 

wage the next struggle. 
The main task now, say Cook and 
other militant workers is to strength-: 


miners will 


en ͤ the union and establish a new lead- 


. ership which will take up the strug: 
de on the basis of the new condi- 
tlons 


the decay of British capitalism 
and the attempt of the rulers to place 
the whole burden of their attempts to 
salvage it upon the working class and 
especially wpon the coal miners. 


’ e 2: 
Mr. Donald’s Speech. 
LONDON, Dec. 9.— Comment here 


in labor circles on the speech of Ram- 
say MacDonald on the motion for cen- 
sure of the government in connection 
with the coal strike, is that it was 
weak and ineffective. 

MacDonald said the Baldwin gov- 
ernment “shilly-shallied until it fin- 
ally settled down to become the tool 
of the owners.” This is said by the 
labor party left wing leaders to dis- 
regard the facts of the suppressive 
policy followed by the government 
from the first day of the strike. 

Premier Baldwin answered MacDon- 
ald by making an attack on A. J. 
Cook, secretary of the Miners’ Fed- 
eration. 

Defense Congress to Meet. 

The International Class War Pris- 
oners’ Aid is holding its national con- 
gress in Battersea Sunday. It is de- 


manding amnesty for the 5,000 work- 


ers arrested during the general strike 
and the miners’ strike under the 
Emergency Powers Act. 

Tom Mann, George Lansbury and S. 
Saklatvala are listed as speakers for 
the first session of the congress, 


Workers’ Amateur 
Orchestra 


JOSEF STOPAK, Violin 
JOSEPH STILLMAN, Viola 
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TO TRADE COMMISSION 
ABOUT PF PRICE FIXING 


Detroit, Dec. 3. — hear city of De- 
troit today complained to the federal 
trade commission that four steel 
companies which bid for contracts 
to supply the Detroit street railway 
with wheels have quoted identical 
prices for four years.’ 

In a letter to the commission, Jos- 
eph E. Mills, commissioner of pur- 
chases and supplies for the city, sug- 
gests that the companies may be 
operating in violation of the rules 
of the commission regarding price 
fixing. Mills asks a ruling from the 
commission. 

The firms mentioned in the letter 
are the Standard Forging company, 
East Chicago, Ind.; Edgewater Steel 
company, Oakmont, Pa.; Bethlehem 
Steel company, Bethlehem, Pa., and 
the Standard Steel Works, Burn- 
ham, Pa. 

identical prices have been quoted 
despite a variance in freight rates, 
Mill’s letter says. 

The Detroit Street Railway is a 
successfully operated, municipally 
owned system, 


CANTON FORCES 
PEKING OUT OF 
LEAGUE COUNCIL 


eve * 
Report the Militarists 
Want Trace 

GENEVA, Dec. 9.—“The Kuomin- 
tang government of China does not 
recognize the league of nations arid 
does not consider that the real China 
is a member of the league,” said Shia 
Ching, observer here of the Canton 
nationalist government. 

“China will not join the league after 
the present civil war ig ended unless 
the pqwers recognize her complete in- 
dependence and sovereignty and re- 
ceive her on an equality basis,” Ching 
said. 

The nationalist representative also 
brought pressure to bear upon Chao 
Hsin-chu, delegate of the Peking 
shadow government which has been 
considered a member of the league, 
and got 3 trom the Peking 
envoy that the latter would take no 
further part in the official proceedings 
and would undertake no further com- 
mittments for China. 

Saying. 
ment in no way represented the 
Chinese people, Ching characterized it 
as “merely a camouflage for Japanese 
interests which are backing General 
Chang “Tso Lin’s army.” 

Get League’s Respect. 


The league secretariat is treating 
the observers of the Canton govern- 
ment with the utmost respect in spite 
of the fact they have no official status 
in Geneva. A room of the league 
building has been placed at their dis- 
posal as if they were an official dele- 
gation. 


* 1. * 


Chang May Sue For Peace. 

SHANGHAI, Dec. 9. Major military 
operations between the nationalist 
armies and the militarists have been 
temporarily suspended. It is reported 
that the military leaders of the north 
are preparing to sue for peace. The 
basis for this may be the following: 

The Cantonese have been contin- 
ually victorious in the field; the Brit- 
ish seem to have embarked on a policy 
of recognition of the Canton govern- 
ment and consent to revise treaties 
with the new power; Japan, who is the 
chief backer of Chang Tso Lin, gener- 
alissimo of the northern forces, is not 
prepared to back a campaign out- 


. * 
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GRAND CONCERT 


To Bring The DAILY WORKER 
to New York 


SUNDAY, DEC. 12 
YORVILLE CASINO 


86th Street and Third Ave., New York City 


Quartet: 


Dances: VERA MILCINOVIC 


ADMISSION 50 CENTS. Tickets at door, or Daily Worker 
Eastern Agency, 108 East 14th Street, New York. 
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side Manchuria to which her interests 
are largely confined. 


2 P. M. 


Freiheit Gesangs 
Verein 


NAGUM BENDITZKY, Cello 
SAMUEL JOSPE, Piano 
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that the Peking govern- 


the oil and land law issue, the War 


— 


ae of their claims in 


Rumor Pre ion of 
National Guard Units 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 9.—(FP)— 

Disappointed in the tone taken by 


the American press toward the State 
Department’s bullying of Mexico on 


party” in Washington and New York 
is reported to be intensifying its 
pressure upon the White House to 
smash the resistance of the Mexican 


ard Oil, 

Mexico’s new oil land laws go into 
effect on Jan. 1. At that time Ameri- 
can oll operators in Mexico who have 
not taken out leasésefrom the gov- 
ernment on the lands they. claim, 
will forfeit possession. A series of 
legal disputes will begfn, based on 
the right of the foreigners to seek 
the 
courts of Mexico. Secretary Kellozgs 
in his recent correspondence with 
the Mexican foreign office protested. 
Against the new laws, saying that 
they strike at private property. 
which he declared to be the founda- 
tion of civilized society. Senators 
Borah, Norris and Swanson, however, 
promptly replied that Mexico had a 
right to deal with property as she 
saw fit, if she made due payment fo: 
any foreign sroperty she might con- 
fiscate. 

Mobilize Guard. 


Now there is circulated in Wasa- 
ington a report that the War Depart- 
ment has quietly notified the govern- 
ors of certain states that the national 
guard from those states may soon be 
called upon for duty in connection 
with the difficulties with Mexico. 
The hint is given that the War De- 
partment is expecting a call to in- 
vade Mexico in defense of the oll 
operators’ claims. Whether a com- 
plete scheme of invasion or conquest 
of Mexico is being worked out, and 
whether the — 3 has ‘sanctioned 
this preparation, is not explained. 
But there are many signs that Coo- 
lidge is being urged to break off re- 
lations with Mexico on the day her 
oll and land laws become effective. 

Dwight. Morrow of Morgan & Co. 
is said to be one of the conspicuous 
advisers of the White House who 
wants relations cut off and the big 
stick used. Morrow’s firm is inter. 
ested in various basic industries be- 
side oil that are affected by Mexico t 


minerals as national property. The 
‘copper, lead, silver, zihc and other 
mining and smelting enterprises, thru 
their several trusts, go back to Mor- 
gan & Co. for financial direction, or 
alliance or control. 


State Dept. Propaganda. 


Another sinister element in the 
Situation is the propaganda put out 
secretly to the Associated Press by 
Asst. Secy. Olds in the State Depart- 
ment, that Mexico ig a hotbed of 
bolshevism that is poisoning the eco- 
nomic and political life of Central 
America. Chandler Anderson, coun- 
sel for many American claimants for 
property damage against Mexico, is 
credited with persuading Olds that 
Mexico’s government is bolshevik. 
This same Anderson is reported to 
be counsel for Chamorro and Adolfo 
Diaz in Nicaragua—the militarist 
tools of Wall Street bankers whose 
regime Kellogg recognized after 
pledging himself never to recognize 
Chamorro. Mexico has sympathized 
with the labor-liberal regime that was 
driven from power in Nicaragua by 
Chamorro’s military coup in 1925. 
Bitter editorials in the Washington 
Post, denouncing President Calles 
and the Nicaraguan liberals as ag- 
ents of Moscow and enemies of the 
‘OInited States, bear a striking resem- 
viance to Anderson’s statements. It 
is reported that Anderson was very 
intimate with Ambassador Sheffield 
during the datter’s recent stay in the 
United States. Sheffield last year de- 
u@unced Calles and Morones of Mex- 
co as “reds” of a dangerous type. 


Threaten Expose. 

Rumblings of approaching crisis 
zu Mexican relations have been me 
at the capital by threats of retalia- 
tion by the progressives. Before the 
war party” has a chance to induce 
the White House to cast the die for 
aggression in behalf of Standard Oil, 
two or three senators may keep their 
promises te “tear the lid off” the 
Mexican oil story, 

A feature of such an exposure will 
be the sale of the 4,000,000-acre pa- 
per claim of Doheny in Mexican oil 
lands to Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
and the activity of Charles Evans 
Hughes and Chandler Anderson 
since that time in Mexican-American 
relations, 


2 „ 60 
Borah Moves Against Chemicals. 


WASHINGTON—(FP)— Chairman 
Borah of the foreign relations com- 
mittee of the senate has challenged 
the American Legion's campaign 
against the Geneva poison-gas treaty, 
by calling for immediate ratification 
of that treaty in the senate, in open 
session. The measure forbids use 
of chemicals and bacteria in war. 


government to the demands of Stand- 


determination to guard her subsoil} 


methods they employed in the recent 


their fight to oust the Communists 
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of the coal com- 


Fred Fisher, her Justice of Su- 
preme Court. _ acted as proxy 
for Wokd, on I * to carry 
the’ fight to the 


Continued. from Page 1.) 
ment made Wednésday night said that 
its shops would be closed and the 
20,000 workers locked out, hotified 
that they could come back only on 
an open shop basis and with no agree- 
ment with the union. 

The general strike committee charge 
that the contractors are executing the 
policies of the jobbers and the right 
wing Sigman machine to smash the } 
strike. There has never been such a 
conspiracy perpetrated against a union 
before, they declare. 

Workers Fight. 

Great mass meetings of locked-out 
workers were held jn four halls Thurs- 
day night and the workers mobilized 
to repel the attacks of the bosses and 
their allies, the right wing e 
machine. 7 

It is very significant that simul- 
taneously with attack of the 
bosses a meeting Po held in the Rand 
chool of 35 re tativés of New 
York right wing trade union groups 
which mapped out 4 campaign to ex- 
terminate Comm s from the trade 
unions and to the Sigman ma- 
chine smash kmakers’ strike. 


The meeting ¢ ci 5 call a confer- 
233 it nions for Dec. 21 
to m 
sider | 


Pe es 
tion 


ing: 1 
munist dist 


workers vg all 

the internal enem the Communists 

The division between the trade unfon 

movement and the Communist adven- 

turers must be defimitely established.” 
The call further tated: “The revo- 


lution in Russia eregted the impression 
in the minds of 1 uber of people 
that a similar rey@lution was due in 
the United States @md that/any union 
that did not join ‘the Communist In- 
ternational was a traitor to the work- 
ing class. Then followed a period of 
wild activity in the trade unions and 
the Workmen’s Circle, with the Trade 
Union Educational, League working 
under instructions from the 
Workers (Communist) Party. The 
unions must remain free from outside 
domination and from the interfer- 
ence of all political, parties.” 


Reactionary Signers. | 

The call was 8 d by Abraham 
Beckerman, chairman of the joint 
board of the Amalgamated Clothing 


ager of the Neckwear Makers’ Union; 
Samuel A. Beardsley, president of the 
District Council of Jewelry Workers’ 
Union; Morris Feinstone, secretary of 
the United Hebrew Trades; Samuel 


Hershkowitz, r of the joint 
council of Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
Union; Rose Sc leiderman of the 


Women’s Trade Union League and A. 
I. Shiplacoff of the International 


The committee 
statement also bith 
Furriers’ Union of 


signed this 
attacked the 
York and the 


strike which thateunion won. The 
signers also stated that the newly 
formed committee and the conference 
in Webster Hall on the 21st of the 
month will lend their aid to the Sig- 
mati machine in the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union in 


who have been leading the fight of the 
cloakmakers in the present strike and 
lockout in New York. 

According to reports from the offices 
of the International, all day and night 
the underworld elements are being 
mobilized for the attack upon the pro- 
gressive leadership of the New York 
union. 

The striking cloakmakers are plan- 
ning a big drive to enlist the support 
of the entire labor movement in their 
life and death struggle to defeat the 
bosses and their agents and to main- 
tain the union. 

We will send sample copies of The 
DAILY WORKER to your friends— 
send us name and address. 


Chemical manufacturers are fighting 
its adoption, 
| ; ＋ 


* 


Why don't you 


yrite it up? it may 
be interesting to 


er workers, 


Workers’ Union, Louis D. Berger, man- 


Bureau Federation, an 


1,800 farm communities 


In fact, the affair was important 
enough to merit some attention 
from the American Fe 
Labor itself, In an ea 


to develop contacts 


city and land workers. 
Matthew Woll, vice president, and 
mouthpiece for the Green regime in 
the A. F. of L. is too busy, of 


course, attacking the 


ahd the left wing in the labor 
movement, tearing down and des- 
troying, to find any time for con- 


structive work. 
= 


The farmer, like all other sec- 
tions of the population, looks for 
allies in order to get What he «wants. 
He therefore seizes every crumb that 
falls his way from the capitalist 
The capitalist exploits this 
Careful propaganda mis- 
leads the farmer into the belief that 


table. 
appetite. 


the city worker, who is 


be getting exhorbitant wages, is 
the direct cause of many of the 


| farmers’ woes. This 
carefully nurtured. 


Great business, on the other hand, 
parades itself as 
friend of the farmer.” 
and commercial interests recently 
met at Indianapolis under the au- 
United States chamber 
of commerce to consider the agri- 
cultural problems of Indiana, Mii- 


carefully 


spices of the 


nois and Michigan. One 
speakers at the Chicag 


1 
was Magnus W. * 


Vork, president of the 
dus 
the 


interest in agricultural 


In other words, capitalist industry 
is desirous and anxious that 
culture should be able to hobble’ 


along, at least, so that 


ish as rich a source as possible of. 
It was with: this end 


* See aa Sata —-— 
Pe caste te mele ase 


m-| that agriculture is not ¢ | 
yond the point where it WIll ease 


exploitation. 


to produce the desired 
Thus the industrial, 


and banking interests of the nation 
cajole the farming population into 
believing that the profiteers are the 
friends of the workers on. | 
when they are exactly the opposite. , 

These are instead the real 


of the, farmers, 


natural ally of the worker on the 


land; not only of the 
who work for meager 


of the millions of landless farmers, 
the tenant, share and crop farmers, 


who wander from one 


other to battle with the soil for a 
bare living, just as the wage worker 
-Mollows his job. 
The city and land workers are 
atural allies because they are both 
ictims of the same system of ex- 
tation. They are both members 


enrolling 1,000,000 farm families in 


1 Board, who came bearing 
essage that, “American in- 
dustry has indeed a definite self: . 


organization 
‘in. 45 states. 


tion of 

_ effort 

: the | 

yes their class collaboration. schemes 

the industrial struggle, and adher- 
ing to the capitalist political par- 
ties. It results in the leadership 
of this farmers’ organization invit- 


Cammunigts 4 
ing Cal Coolidge to be its chief 


0. „ repub- 
r eee “Silent 
Cal's” place: in the White House. 
Under the cloak of non“ partisan- 


Carl Haessler, of the Federated 
Press, reports the publicity director 
of the Farm Bureau Federation as 
declaring that, “The workers and 
farmers do not know each other 
very well.” This is too true. 

It seems that the farmers, even 
the type of, farmers gathered here, 
are willing to make some advances 
to the city workers. An Indiana 
delegate raised the issue on the 
floor, declaring that in his state the 
city workers and farmers were be- 
ginning to co-operate. The same is 
true in other sections of the nation. 

) But the Chicago Federation of La- 
bor officials missed a splendid oppor- 
tunity to defy labor’s enemies, the 
bankers of La Salle Street, the 
grain gamblers on the board of 
trade and the open shoppers of the 
Manufacturers’ Association and the 
chamber of commerce, by failing to 
make advances to the farmers Kath f 
ered here. 


supposed to 


enmity is 


“the 
Industrial 


‘of the chief 


National Ing 


prosperity.” 
ri- 


it will turn- 


| between the labor officialdom and 
the heads of the Illinois Agricultur- . 
al Assoication, the Illinois organi- 
ration of the farm bureau, for the 
purpose of getting joint action in: 
the establishment of a farm bank 
in the state. This would at least 
signify a faint begi of farmer- 
labor co-operation, rtive tho it 
may be. : 


profits. 
commercial 


land, 


emies 


92 


Intensive p ure must be brot 
to bear, however, by the! masses of 
wage workers and the poorest farm- 
ers and, farm workers, in spite of 
the officialdom if necessary, to 
force united action of the city with 
the land. Such action will find an 
expression in the development of 
the labor party, in which the grow- 
ing class consciousness of the work- 
ers will struggle agäinst the instru- 
ments of their oppressors, the repub- 
lican and democratic parties. For- 
ward to the unity of the wage 
workers with the farm workers. 


farm hands 
wages, but 


farm to an- 


CURRENT EVENTS 


By 
T. J. O'FLAHERTY 


Continued from Page 1.) 


under similar financial circumstances, 
This fact was impressed very forcibly 
on Baron Tornow, late of the still later 


Russian imperial army. 


ulated in Wall Street and struck luck 
Then he was struck by 
But a fair lady by the „ 
name of Clendenin did not know that 
the baron bought his clothes on the 


for a while, 
misfortune. 


installment plan. So she 


but when he was unable to pay for 


the wedding supper in 


she called a cab and went back to her 
The baron was carried 


angry papa. 


to a modest place, where friends 
off his shoes and put him to bed, 


* ¢ *& 
DITORIALLY and in 


umns the New York Times 
holds the reactionary leadership of the 


socialist heads of the 


Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, who 
are now trying to grab the New York 
Joint Board from the radicals in the 
This support is 
deserved. The capitalists rarely make 
a mistake in picking friends. 
wing socialists sneer at a united front 
of labor, but wherever they see half a 


midst of a strike. 


this ruling. It only offers further 
proof that our “institutions” are built 
and sustained to serve the interests of 
the ruling classes. The sooner this 
fact is impressed on the workers the 
sooner will they begin thinking of or- 
ganizing a labor party. 


Tornow spec- 


1 SUNDAY WORKER of England 
married him, 
the Waldorf former chauffeur, “who was so badly 
damaged in the world. war that he is 
doomed to live the rest of his life on 
the broad of his back i bed. Several 
nicely-dressed ladies into the pic- 
ture, and they seemed to enjoy the 
scene. The wages of fighting for the 
capitalists is worse than death, 
223 „ | 

OW would you like to have a little 
saintly shinbone in your home? 
Here is your opportunity. Fragnients 
of apostolic bones were located by 
some indefatigable explorers and are 
now offered for sale by the Chicago 
Historical Society. According to a 
document, the bishop of Milan in 1729 
ordered a case made for the bones 


took 
its news col- 
up- 


International 


Right 


chance to snuggle closer to the bosses : and entrusted them to the charge of a 


they do so, 
) 6 *# 


ECAUS E, in the opinion of Frank 
P. Graves, commissioner of edu- 
cation for the state of New York, the 
Civil, Liberties Union could have found 


some other place to te 


fight, the commissioner upheld the 


board of education in 


of the schoolroom to the union. There 


is nothing strange or. 


Viennese priest to display for the ven- 
eration of the faithful. 
bones! What next? 


Holy shin- 


* 


a free speech 


* 


. 


aq eue. 


a 4 
1 is reported that Newton Jenk- a 


wee a ule os amet 


i 


! 


carries a picture showing the loud- |. 
mouthed Lord Birkenhead, alias “Gal- 
loping Smith,” shaking hands with his 


ganizations have been invited 5 55 
tend a conference to devise ways and 
means of aiding in the cam Ro eag. ta 
“Keep the DAILY WO here 
Monday night, Dec. 18, at 322 West 
Second street, near Hill street. The 
conference will be called at 8 o'clock. 

-A letter has been sent to each or- 
ganization by the Los Angeles com- 
mittee to “Keep The DAILY 
WORKER.” Each organization is 
urged to send two delegates. 

The letter says in part: “The 
DAILY WORKER, which for three 
years has stood in the forefront of 
the workers’ struggles, is coming to 
you for help. In all strugges of the 
workers The DAILY WORKER has 
been the militant voice of the work- 
ers telling the facts about their fights 
and encouraging them to go forward. 
It has had a difficult time to keep 
alives but it has kept its flag flying 
and shown the way for the workers’ 
struggles. Now it is in danger. It 
must have help in order to meet its 
crisis and to build a solid foundation 
for its future work. We must Keep 
The DAILY WORKER, so that it can 
inform the workers daily about the 
development of their struggles, guide 
these struggles and consolidate the 
forces of the 2 class.” ~ 


ATTEND CONCERT 
OF DAILY WORKER 


NEW "YORK, Dec. ‘Waa oon grand con- 
cert will be held this Sunday after- 
noon, Dec. 12, at 2 o’clock, at York- 


ville Lyceum, 216 East 86th street, 


to “Bring The DAILY WORKER to 
New York.” Every worker is invit- 
ed to attend this affair, the proceeds 
from ‘which go to The . DAILY 
WORKER campaign fund. 


New York Tourist 
Club in Sunday Hike 


Last Sunday the elements had a 
great surprise in store. A snowstorm 
whipped by a strong east wind com- 
‘bined to make this the most enjoyable 
hike in years, The Jamaica woods 
looked like the Canadian wilds. Snow- 
drifts made walking rather difficult, 
but nevertheless pleasant. After two 
hours of walking and a huge camp fire 
under shelter, we made our way 
home, red cheeked and happy. Next 
Sunday, Dec. 12, we hike to Staten 
Island. Meeting place, Staten Island 
ferry house, South Ferry (inside); 
ee 8:30 a. m.; fare, 10 cents; walk- 
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national organizer’s inspiration. We 
5 : 


Some Examples. 

1 18 impossible in the short time 
at my command to refute every mis- 
statement of fact expressed in this 
circular, but one or two examples will 
serve to show the falsity which ap- 
pears thruout, For instance they at- 
tempt to prove that I do not even try 
to enforce my slogan “Sign for all 
the mines or none“ in my | dis- 
trict. “Cunard Steamship mpany” 
reads the circular, “are permitted to 
operate Miller Shaft Coal company at 


\@verything the officers of those dis- 
tricts did, 
Shaft Closed Two van 
At the time the Miller Shaft at 
Portage: had been shut down for 
It wae Impossible 


ing non-union for over a year and 
although the connection between the 
Morrisdale Coal company and the 
Miller Shaft Coal company is very 
vague (the only proof being that the 
same superintendent spends part of 
bis time at both) I personally appear- 
ed a short time ago to the Morrisdale 


mon-unionists and told them it they 


would strike for the union contract I 
would refuse to let the Miller Shaft 
resume operations until they at Mor- 
le 24 soale, They were too 


2 
H 
8 
112 
5 
5 
ie 
1 
3 


themselyes at Morris- 
even being members of the 
peed could a much smaller 
Miller Shatt, which had 
down for over two: years, 
to enforce former con- 


not given in this national-in- 
circular, and the other mis- 
sentations are as far-fetched as 


Er 
Wi Hd 
tal 


Fe 


Pay For Car-Pushing, 
Referring to car-pushing, I have al- 
done everything pessible under 
itions In our district to have this 
evil eliminated, On account of the 
unusually thin seams in our district, 
this could not be accomplished over 


. Bight, Because of the fight we have 


waged in District 2 against car-push- 
Ing, we have obtained payment of six 
cents a ton where there is car-push- 


: 


The Struggle of the 


By 8. K. GEBERT. 


Mine Workers of America. 

2. We demand that the contract 
wage scale shall be increased 10 per 
cent; all day men shall be granted an 
increase of $1 per day. 

3. We demand uniformity and 
equalization of all day rates. 

4. We demand that where coal is 
new paid for by the car it shall be 
changed and payment shall be made 
on the ton basis of 2,240 pounds; pres- 
ent unreasonable penalties and dock- 
age shall be abolished. 

5. We demand payment for all 
sheet iron, props, timber, forepoling, 
extra and abnormal shoveling; miners 
and company men shall be supplied 
with tools free of charge. 

6. We demand that a uniform rate 
of 20 cents per inch be paid for refuse 
in all kinds of mining up to 10 feet 


| wide, and that the rate for blastin 
Pro and bottom rock shall not be les 
than 30 cents per inch.“ 

7. A flye-day work week shall b. 
established. Contract miners shall b. 


provided with work at the considera 


tion rate when, thru no fault of thei: 
own, they are not permitted to wor! 
at. the face of their regular workin; 


Supplementary demands called foi 
repairs, rebuilding and erection of new 
nenessary to relieve the 
housing situation in many sections of 
the anthracite region; equalization of 
Work at all collieries under any one 
company. 
eee demands came ffom the union 
necessary to maintain a 
er of living and to improve the 
conditions of the miners. Nobody could 
#peak against these demands. They 
were recegnized as conservative. 
‘Progressive delegates urged increase 
poe the demand to a 20 per cent raise 
and $2 for day men. 
The United Mine Workers were in 
a position to get these demands. The 
rank and file stood solidly behind 
them. But the leadership of the union 
Lewis, Cappellini, Kennedy and 
|\Golden—in the time of struggle re- 
treated from this position. They sur- 
rendered, point by point, to the coal 
operators, and finally the operators 
‘were on the offensive. 
Lewis & Co, threw the miners’ de- 


fmands overboard on February 8, 1926. 


They accepted in principle the propo- 
sition of the milMonaire publisher of 
the Scranton Times, a proposal which 
provided, among other things, a com- 
| mission consisting of Hon. Charles 
‘Evans Hughes, Hon, James J. Davis, 
and Hon. Gifford Pinchot.” This com- 


mission was to be empowered to in- ings and sal that, under the contrac 


ite Miners 


and agreement, there can be no 
strikes, All, grievances shall be set- 
tled by the boss with the union of- 
ficials, or sent to the conciliation 
board. 

Officials of the union are under di- 
rect influence of the bosses. It comes 
to this, that if the any miner comes 


- | out openly in a union meeting in the 


interest of the union he Is persecuted 
by the bosses. He is given a job on 
which he cannot stay and finally finds 
himself out of work. 

Miners are terrorized by union of- 
ficials and bosses. Free speech in the 


region ig only for officials of the 


union. If any opposition against of- 
ficilaldom tries to get public expres- 
sion, it is found that its veice cannot 
be heard; halle are closed to them. 

At the present time the miners 
more and more realize that the fight 
against the bosses and their own of- 
ficialdom is the same. Miners every- 
where in the anthracite region, if only 
the news reaches them, are for the 
program of Brophy, Stevenson and 
Brennan. They are for unity with the 
bituminous region; they are for or- 
ganizing the unorganized; they are for 
nationalization of the mines; they are 
for a labor party; they are for the re- 
instatement of Alex Howat and others. 

Yes, anthracite miners are once; 
more coming to fight for bettering 
their conditions, for a strong union, 
for a radical policy. 

Yes, the anthracite miners are form- 
ing in line to save the union. 

There is no peace in the anthracite. 
There is a fight on—a fight by the 
miners against bosses, against opera- 
tors, and their servants in the United 


in the sun for miners. and their fami- 
lies. 


Mine Workers—a fight to win a place 


RESOLUTION 10 
BAR VARE, SMITH 
IS INTRODUCED 


Dill Demands Sentte 
Shut Door on Pair 


(Special to The Daily Worker) 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 9. — Resolu- 
tions to bar Frank L. Smith of Illinois 
and Wiliam S. Vare of Pennsylvania 
from ever being: seated in the senate 
were introduced Thursday by Sen. 
Dill of Washington. The resolutions 
came as a bombshell] in the senate, 
republican leaders not expecting any 
action on the corruption charges 
against the two senators-elect until 
the next congress. 


Would Deny Privileges. 


Dill asked that the senate prevent 
the two from even exercising their 
privileges as senators elect, and urg- 
ed that they be refused the privileges 
of even presenting their credentials, 
closing the senate doors in their face 
should they arrive. 

Expenditures of such huge sums of 
money to secure the nomination taint- 
ed Vare’s credentials before they 
came into being, Dill said. 


P Hits Insull Donation. 


The acceptance of the Insull con- 
tribution by Smith show such lack of 
consideration for sound policy on the 
part of a man aspiring to high office, 
that the senate should declare him 
disqualified on that ground alone, he 
said. 

The resolutions were ordered “laid 


any time for vote. 


pen in this election. . 


Insist 
E before they are 
turn sheets. 


17. If ercoked election 
spite of all precautions, 
ALL KINDS OF 
CLUDING THH VOTING 
CALS, 
All con 


simply is 
- test shoul 
locals. 


soon after the occurrence 
mine if the mine is 


hours, 


* 


BERSHIP, 
DERSTAND FROM THD 


B 4 
Nection 


THE TIME LIMIT. do Gilt Vill dete noe dap 


turn sheets are mailed 


14. See the original retu 
ee he LE oe 


letter to the international See the 

sheets are mailed in the en pe provided for 

rnb 
are filled. correctly, “ "'' | 


vent a crooked secretary from trom switching the 


16. As soon as the count is completed and the 
return sheets mailed, write or wire 


OF ELUCTION. CORRUPTION, IN- 


constitution provides: 
ests In connection with the vote of any 
local union must be filed with the international 
tellers NOT LATER THAN TEN DAYS AFTER 
THD ELECTION, by some responsible member of 
the local union whose vote is contested. 
18. If a fake local has no members at all or 
mposed of machine tools, the pro- 
be made by the members of nearby 


19. Send into “The Coal Miner” a short de- 
scription of every crooked ‘method which the 
machine is discovered using in the election as 

20. See that the election takes place at the 

working, 
at the hall see that it is done during working 


21. First and Jast—MAKH HVERY PFFORT 
| TO GET OUT A FULL VOTH OF THE MEM- 


22. MAKE) THE! MACHINE) OFFICIALS UN. 


YOU INTEND to INSIST ON YOUR CONSTITU- 

TIONAL RIGHT AND HAVE AN HONEST VOTE 

AND AN HONEST COUNT. 
r 


e 
umme 2 


to mths N 


result of 
e Coal 


* 


OF BLUE SKY Lo- 


as possible, 
If the vote is taken 


BHGINNING THAT .- 


me ted tne gn ag 
sas Industrial Court, 
In jall as a result, wa 
office and expelled from 
A. while in jail, by o 
Lewis, 
speaking tour for the’ “Save the Un- 
lon” ticket. 


Joseph Tumalty 


SE 


removed from 
U. M. W. of 


* 
* 
° 
> 
i= 
0 
32 
3 
rs 


Howat has "hast finished a 


„mL Tv 
Union’ candidate for 


Jesse. 
“Save the 
President of Olstridt 12, (Illinois). 


ing until the proper machinery ig in- 
stalled to eliminate it, The authors 
of this circular of my opponents 
neglect to call attention to the fact 
that a number of districts submitted 
complaints about, carpushing before 
the 1920 coal commission including 
Districts 2 and 5. The language used 
in the circular under Rule 34 is the 
decision of that coal commission. 
What rule 34 of our agreement does 
provide for, which is carefully omit- 
ted in the circular, is the fact that 
where there is car-pushing in our dis- 
trict, the operator pays six cents a 
ton to the miner, whereas In District 
6 and other districts, no compensa 
tion je provided for this work, 
Shows Disastrous Policy, 

They also gay that “Brophy has 
made no attempt to save the union 
princi in District 2 from the 


g that organizers appointed | pe 


: 2 * oath and myself, organized 


the active help of. the 


nonunion men to the extent of 30,200 
A 


: 


in. 1922 and held them on strike for 
nearly a year after the International 
called off the coke region strike, Tbe 
reason we lost those men, just as we 
have lost others since them, iss be 
cause the very companies we were 
striking against in District 2 were 
signed up and permitted to werk in 
other districts in accordance with the 
policy of the International officers, 
Dven at the present time the interna- 
tional organizers who are flooding 
the unionized parts of this district 
are spending their time playing pol- 
{tics, slandering myself and attempt 
ing to have some of our most active 
fighters against the coal operators ex- 
pelled on false charges from the or 
ganization because they favor pro- 
gressive policies, 

No doubt this letter from my pr 
ponents will be published in the Mine 
Workers’ Journal, Wqually there is 
no doubt that this reply will not, be- 
cause * Journal has in the past re- 

refused to publish state- 

me, even thpugh they were 

monte 4 ecousations made in the 
3 


- 


for no other. reason than to fill the 
minds of the men with trivialities and 
to keep their, attention from the real 
issues, I feel confident that the rank 
and file recognize its contents for 
what it is—last minute political bunk. 

With every. good wish, I am fra- 
ternally yours, 


(Signed by) JOHN BROPHY 


Petrillo Re-elected 


Musicians’ President 


James C. Petrillo was _ re-elected 
president of the Chicago Federation of 
Musicians at the election held Tues- 
day, Edward A. Benkeri was re- 
eleéted secretary without opposition. 


votes cast, the other 1,000 being split 
between Ben Dillon and Joe Winkler, 
former president. 

Henry Kaiger was re-clected treas- 
urer, and es Runge won the f- 


|fice of financial secretary, 


* 


Circulars stich as that are issued 


Petrillo received 2,000 out of 3,000 


Workers Party Issues Statement 


on Election in the Miners’ Union 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
policies in the union means the wreck 
of the union, leaving the workers at 
the mercy of the coal barons. 

The “Save the Union” Ticket. 

GAINST these union wrecking pol- 

ictes and activities of Lewis the 
“Save the Union Bloc” offers a pro- 
gram for the immediate strengthening 
of the unfon and policies which will 
re-establish it as a fighting union of 
the miners, which has been the pride 
of the organized labor movement in 
this country. 

The “Save the Union Bloc” pledges 
itself to an immediate campaign to 
organize the unorganized miners into 
which all the forces of the union will 
be thrown. This is the basic necessity 
for preserving the miners’ union and 
strengthening it for the struggle which 
the union will face with the expiration 
of the Jacksonville agreement. The 
unorganized miners must be brought 
into the union to “Save the Union” as 
a fighting organization of the work- 
ers. 

HE Nationalization of the Mines, 

which is the second point in the 
program of the “Save the Union Bloc” 
4s the only solution of the present 
chaotic condition in the coal industry. 
It is only thru nationalization of the 
mines that the worked-out, high cost 
mines can be eliminated, hours of 
work reduced further and production 
regulated so as to give regular em- 
ployment to all the miners. 

Support the formation of a Labor 
Party, which the “Save the Union 
Bloc” advocates, must go with the 
campaign for nationalization. It is 
only if nationalization is accompanied 
by the organization of the political 
power of the workers, making it pos- 
sible for them to carry on an inde 
pendent political struggle against the 
government which represents the mine 
owners, that nationalization will se- 
1 these ‘benefits tor the mine work: 
ers 

HE “Save the Union Bloc” supports 

the reinstatement of Alex Howat to 
full rights in the union, together with 


The Workers (Communist) Party 
may find itself in disagreement with 
some of the leaders and supporters 
of the “Save the Union Bloc” in the 
future over questions of policy, BUT 
IT CALLS UPON ALL THE MEM- 
BERS OF THE UNITED MINE 
WORKERS OF AMERICA TO LINE 
UP SOLIDLY BEHIND THE “SAVE 
THE UNION BLOC” IN THE ELEC- 
TI NEXT TUBSDAY AND OUST 
JOHN L. LEWIS AND HIS MACHINE 
FROM THE LEADERSHIP OF THE 
MINDRS’ UNION. 

VOTE FOR ORGANIZATION 
THE UNORGANIZED. 

VOTE FOR STRENGTHENING OF 
THE UNION FOR THE FIGHT NEXT 
SPRING. 

VOTE FOR THE NATIONALIZA- 
TION OF THE MINES. 

VOTE FOR THE FORMATION OF 
A LABOR PARTY. 

ELECT THE “SAVE THE UNION 
BLOC,” AND MAINTAIN THE UNIT- 
DD MINE WORKERS’ UNION AS A 
FIGHTING ORGANIZATION OF THE 
MINERS. 

Central Committee, 
Workers (Communist) Party, 
C. E. Ruthenberg, 


OF 


General Secretary. 


rchy Asks Rehearing 
n Brandeis Decision 
Against Kansas Strike 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 9.— Supreme 
Court Justice Brandies’ recent decis- 
ion in the case of August Dorchy, vice- 
president of the Kansas district of the 
United Mine Workers, does not finally 
dispose of the question as to whether 
the Kansas industrial court can jail 
Dorchy for a year because he called 
a strike. That strike was called to 
force a coal company to pay a dis- 
puted wage claim of a union member. 
Brandies upheld the Kansas industrial 
court in finding this strike “illegal.” 
He said there is no “absolute right to 
strike” in this country. 

Dorchy has now asked the Supreme 


the reinstatement of all the militant 

fighters for the miners whom Lewis 

has expelled. 

The “Save the Union Bloc” comes 
beforé the miners on a program which 
contains the minimum of action neces- 
sary to again restore the unfon to the 
powerful position it has held in the 
mining industry and to enable it to 
win new gains for the miners. 

The Workers (Communist). Party 
and the “Save the Union Bloc.” 
The leaders of the “Save the Union 

Bloc” are not Communists. They are 
not pledged to the full Communist pro- 
gram for the miners’ union. The “Save 
the Union Bloc” includes individuals 
wha are opposed only to the Lewis ma- 
chine, it includes honest progressives 
who stand for a move forward by the 
miners’ union, but who do not yet see 
the need of a full left wing program; 
it includes left wingers who stand for 
making the miners’ union a, militant 
fighting organization against the cap- 
italist class and capitalist system. 

HE crisis which the United Mine 

Workers’ Union is facing makes the 
need of the hour such a united front 
of all the groups -who are ready to 
fight to SAVE THE UNION from the 
results of Lewis’ reactionary pelicies 


and — 


Court for a rehearing, on the ground 
that the compulsory features of the 
Kansas industrial court law do not 
apply to coal mines. 


30 Killed as Dust 
Explosion Shatters 
Mine in Indiana 


- (Continued from Page 1.) 
his bed at the Methodist Hospital 
described the disaster. 

“I was the last man out of the 
cage, said Shafer. “It shot upward 
and I had taken about a dozen steps 
when there was a sudden gust of 
wind so strong it knocked me and the 
others flat on our backs, it was a ter- 
rific blast.” 

Shoots Flame. 

The explosion shot a flame 100 feet 
into the air. About 125 rescue work- 
ers are on the job working their way 
to the bodies in the shaft. The par- 
tial list of the identified dead as given 
by J. L. Kremeyer, mine official, fol- 
lows: 

W. T. Byrd, Charles Junkin, W. H. 


McCannon, H. J. Turner, Orville 
Slater, John Dalley, John Helsey, 
John Driscoll, John Ireland, Roy 


Shaw, L. Yates and Everett Statler. 


on the table,” but can be recalled at 


. the 
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CANTON TELLS 
THE WORLD 


The first installment of 
this article appeared im the 
New Magazine last week. 
Tomorrow's article deals 
principally with the Philip- 
pines, a part of the world 
that is very dear to the 
hearts of the American im- 
perialists but which may 
cost the American working- 
class dearly in lives unless 
they co-operate with the Fili- 
pinos in their fight for in- 
dependence. 


 & > 


INTERNATIONAL 
WEEKLY REVIEW 


By Max Shachtman 


Not only a summary of the 
outstanding events of the 
week internationally but also 
a political anklysis of those 
events. Comrade Shachtman 
is one of the most brilliant 
of the young journalists in 
Communist movement. 
He is a member of the exec- 
utive committee of the 
Young Workers League and 
editor of the Labor Defender, 
official organ of the I. L. D. 


+++ 


A GUITAR IN 
THE RAIN 
By Walt Carmon 


A short story of a few 
Mexicans on their way to 
work in our famous stock- 
yards. They murmur “Jesus, 
Mary and Joseph” at every 
opportunity and a catholic 
street car conductor mutters 
almost continually: “What 
the bloody hell?” “The 
breath of the stockyards 
crawls thru every pore,” 
says Carmon. If you don't 
believe him ask the Iittle 
editor who sits next to this 
anonymous writer. Every 
time I seek a little fresh air 
by opening the window a 
little, he flies to protect his 
nasal organs. And we are 
fifty blocks from there. And 
that means abort six miles. 


: ape 
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HE HAD JOINED 


THE NAVY 
By C. A. Moseley 


Moseley can tell an inter- 


esting character by the cut 

of his jib. Let him see a fel- 
low sitting on a bench in @ 
park and he can tell by the 
way he tickles his midriff 
whether he needs a meal or 
“not. Besides this personal 
incident Moseley turns out 
“Proletarian Odes” weekly 
for the New Magazine. 


> 4 


POWER AND 


SUPERPOWER 
By N. Sparks 


The first of two articles 


‘ 


on the Machine Age. The 
second will appear in the 
next issue of the New Mag 
azine. 


oR = 


IN THE WAKE 
OF THE NEWS 

By T. J. O'Flaherty 

Covers important transpi- 

rations in the United States 

and some not so important. 

The writer aims to be in- 

structive and interesting and 

seems to get away with it. 


+++ 


CARTOONS 
OF THE WEEK 
By Hay Balee 
Other features may come 
and go but Hay goes on for- 
ever drawing his propaganda 


pictures for the American 
workingclass. Good art and 
good propaganda. 

+ + + 


OTHER FEATURES 


Cartoons by Becker, Vose, Jer- 
ger. Poems by Covington Ami, 
Jim Wallace, Oscar Ryan. 


Sports — Theater — Movie 
1 * 


By Manuel Gomes . 
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total bail paid, $601,550. 
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L OF POLICE 
ROR AGAINST 
~ PASSAIC UNION 


11 1 Held Two 
Months, No Charge 


, Naw YORK, Dec. 9.—Eleven work- 


on tis men imprisoned two months with- 


out indictment! Eleven working men 
beaten and tortured by cruel police 
third degree methods—some of them 
forced to sign papers they could not 
read, false.“confessions” which Jersey 
justice may use against them. Eleven 
men held on ‘such high bail that the 
Passaic textile workers’ union cannot 
gét the amount. Eleven workers held 
on the filmsiest charges of bombing— 
with bombs that were only holiday 
firecrackers. And then most of these 
workers had no connection with even 
the firecracker bombs. 
Moving Story. 


“Prisoners of the Passaic Strike” is 
& moving personal story of these 
eleven New Jersey working men. Hol- 
Jace Ransdell tells the stories of their 
arrests and beatings simply and graph- 
ically. Some of the men were leaders 
among the striking wool textile work- 
ers who have been fighting r a 
year. 

Some were friends, or had wives 
striking from the mills. Not one could 
be mistaken for a criminal. The book- 
let comes from the joint committee 
for Passaic defense, organized by the 
American Civil Liberties Union and 
the International Labor Defense. It 
appeals for financial aid for the fight 
of these eleven working men for free- 
dom. 7 

Big Defense Needed. 

“We have enough Tom Mooney and 
Sacco-Vanzetti cases now,” writes 
Hollace Ransdell in concluding her 
story. “If energetic action is taken 
at once, another such case may be 
prevented from developing.” She is 
secretary of the joint defense com- 
mittee, with offices at room 14, 743 
Main avenue, Passaic, N. J., to which 
funds should go. 

Strike prisoner statistics from Pas- 
saic are printed on the back of the 
booklet. More than 800 workers ar- 
rested and arrests still occurring al- 
most daily; total baij still out, $234,- 
000; total bail withdrawn, $130,000; 
Bail de- 
manded for the eleven men spending 
their third month in jails awaiting in- 
dictment is $290,000. 


Reed Starts Action. 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 9. — Senator 
of Missouri, has called a meet- 
his slush fund committee to 

ft plans for investigating charges 
of irregularities in the Pennsylvania, 
Maine and other elections. 
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Awakening of China. 
Dolsen 


Lenin on Organization. . Cloth 


By Jas. H. 
81.00 
$1.50 
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Elements of Political Education. 
By A. Berdnikov and 


A, Svetlov 81.00 
Cloth $1.50 
Woman Worker and the Trade 
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| PIONEERS FROM I 
MISSOURI AND 1014010 
“SUCCESSFUL MEETIN 


ONSIN, 
) VERY 
| CHICAGO 


Vols. 


on two full days representatives of 
the various Pioneer organizations 
in District No. 8 (Illinois, parts of 
Wisconsin, Missouri and Indiana) de- 
liberated on the situation of the revo- 
litionary children’s movement in this 
section and laid a firm basis for the 
activities of the Pioneer League in the 
next period of time. 

This first district convention was 
one of the largest, best-represented 
and most successful ever held in this 
country. There were th Pioneer 


delegates (13 from organizations in 


Chicago and 18 from out-of-town or- 
ganizations, such as Milwaukee, St. 
Louis, Hammond, Waukegan, etc.), 
four representatives of the Workers’ 

ommuunist) Party and the Young 
Workers (Communist). League, and 
seven Pioneer leaders, thus making a 
total of 41 parkrerpants in the con- 
vention, besides a number of report- 
ers on special subjects who were not 
regular delegates. 

“Young Pioneer Review.” 

The convention was opéned on the 
evening of Friday, Nov, 3, by a 
splendid Young Pioneer review, a 
“welcome convention” affair given by 
the Chicago Young Pioneers in honor 
of the convention. This affair was 
marked by an exceptionally good pro- 
gram and speeches by representatives 
of the party and the league, 

Convention Opens. 

At just noon Saturday the conven- 
tion was officially opened by the dis- 
trict Pioneer director. It then imme- 
diately proceeded to business and 
elected the following permanent of- 
ficers: Chairman, Paul Bucha (Ham- 
mond, Ind); assistant chairman, Natie 
Goldstein (Sparacus group, Chicago); 
secretary, Paula (Waukegan, III.); 
assistant- secretary, Anna Mittelman 
(Lawson School group, Chicago). 

Ruthenberg Greeted with Cheers. 

Here a scene happened which na 
delegate at the convention is likly to 
forget in a hurry. Comrade C. E. 
Ruthenbe had just completed his 
lecture 1 the Young Workers Com- 
munist League National Trainifig 
School, which was held in the same 
building, and was leaving when the 
Pioneers caught sight of him and be- 
gan cheering and demanding that he 
speak. Comrade Ruthenberg’s ap- 
pearance on the platform wag greeted 
with long, enthusiastic cheers such as 
only Pioneers know how to make. The 
general secretary of the Workers 
(Communist) Party gave the party 
greetings to the Pioneer convention 
and pointed to the leading role which 
the Russian Pioneers of early revolu- 
tionary days are playing now as an 
indication of the great tasks that 
taced the American Pioneers. 
Trumbull Speaks for National Sebeal, 

Immediately after Comrade Ruthen- 
berg came Comrade Walter Trumbull 
of the Young Workers League Na- 
tional school to give the greetings of 
that body to the Pioneer convention. 

Convention Proceeds to Business. 

The convention then continued its 
business and elected three commit- 
tees, a credentials committee, a greet- 
ings committee and a resolutions com- 
mittee. It was immediately decided 
by the Pioneers to send greetings to 
the Russian Pioneers, the Chinese rev- 
oom 5e ent. the Los Angeles 
Pioneer convention that was taking 
place at about the same time, and to 
Sam Miron, now in the east, who had 
been the camp leader in Chicago dur- 
ing the last Summer. 

n of Pioneer Organizations in 
District. 

The convention then passed on to a 
consideration of the reports of the va 
rious Pioneer organizations in the dis- 
trict. The reports, one and all, showed 
the great advance in activity that had 
taken place in the last period of time 
and indicated that the Pioneers were 
really throwing themselves into their 
proper activities, especially the schoo} 
struggle. The difficulties were prac- 
tically everywhere the same: lack of 
leaders, imperfect co-operation with 
party and league, lack of headquar- 
ters, lack of finances. 

Swabeck Reports for Party. 

This was followed by the greetings 
and report of Comrade Arne Swabeck 
district_organizer of District” 8 or th: 


party. His report of the activities o 
the party was closely and intelligent}: 
followed by the assembled Pioneers. 
Report of District Pioneer Director. 
“After a brief lunch the convention 
proceeded to hear a report on the gen- 


To better understand the 
itſta den in the 
Russian \Cormefiunist Party, 


present 

read the\earlier and now 
historical differences ex- 
plained in 


LENINISM 
vs. 


TROTSKYISM 


by 
8 E. Zinoviev 
Stalin 
. Kamenev 
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The Daily Worker Pub. Co. 
1113 W. Washington Bivd., 
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‘seriously, but not self-consciously, en- 


ere as slight. 


eral situation in the district, given 
by Asa 
consequence of scussion that 
followed this report a certain number | 
of requests were framed, to be asked 
of the party and the league. 

Valeria Meltz Reports for League. — 

Th 


Workers’ ‘al , then 
followed with ner greetings and re- 
port. After the discussion on this re- 
port the convention adjourned, to re 
assemble early the next day. 

“The adjournment was followed by a 
sort of joint banquet of the Pioneer 
delegates and the students of the 
Young Workers’ League National 
School. Thirty-nine Pioneers (dele- 
gates and reporters) participated in 
this, along with the students. The 
singing of the International and the 
mass recitation of the Pioneer pledge 
preceded the festivities, 

Reports and Discussions. 

Early Sunday morning the detailed 
reports and discussions began and 
lasted till about 5 p. m. in the after- 
noon. Lack of space prevents us from 
giving even the barest details as to 
those reports and discussions. We 
must, however, say that for sponta- 
neity, for concreteness, for correct 
policies and for a thoro understanding 
of the problems faced, these reports 
and discussions (in which practically 
every Pioneer delegate participated) 
can bear favorable comparison with 
any gathering, not only of the chil- 
dren but even of the youth or of adult 
workers. The older comrades who 
were present were simply astonished 
at the seriousness and effectiveness 
with which the problems were attack- 
ed and solved. Unfortunately, we can 
here merely list the reports and name 
the reporters: Pioneer Responsibility, 
by Paul Bucha; Reorganization, by 
Max Weiss; The School Struggle, by 
Tillie Lurye; Child Labor, by Jackie 
Cohen; The Young Comrade and 
Press, by Isadore Bernick; Sports 
Work, by Natie Goldstein; Negro 
‘Work, by Julius Houser; Opponents’ 
Work, by Martin Miroff; Relief and 
Defense Work, by Eva Greenspoon, 
and The Russian Young Pioneers, by 
Bobby Markoff. As mentioned, each 
report was followed by a lively and 
spirited discussion and concluded with 
the reading ot a special resolution pre- 
pared in the resolutions committee. 
chor aay? of Parents’ Council 
_ Speaks. 


Pioneers to the . 
‘The national Pioneer department 
then. presented its greetings and the 


of the Pioneer.members of the Pioneer 
district committee, This concluded the 
convention, which adjourned amidst 
the singing of the International. 
For those older workers who have 
always assumed that children are just 
cute playthings and can do nothing 
by themselves, but must have every- 
thing done for them, this convention 
was a revelation. It showed children 


gaged in solving the problems of their 
organization—the Young Pionéers of 
America—in the class struggle. No 
more than two leaders spoke thruout 
the whole convention, and then only 
two or three times. The convention 
was left entirely in the hands of the 
Pioneers and its manifest success 
points directly to the fact that the 
Young Pioneers of America has 
emerged in Chicago, as in many other 
parts of the country, as a real fighting 
movement of proletarian children, not 
simply an educational organization, | 
but a militant movement of struggle. 
The Chicago district. has taken its 
place among the very best districts of 
the country, 


Won’t Indict Herrin 
Sheriff for Murder, 
Belief After Arrest 


Gonvention procesded to the election | 


| 


“Experts” in Trial of 
Hall-Mills Murder Get 
Big Rakeoff from Case 


SOMERVILLE, N er ‘Dec. 9—The | 
cost of the Hall- murder trial 
will be at least $150,000; it was esti- 
mated by special prosecutor Alexan- 
der Simpson in a lst of bills made 
public here. 


nounced the revocatic 
13 fraternal] insurance or, 

barring them from writing further in- 
surance in the state. list includes 
the Modern Woodmen of America, of 
Rock Island, III., bie | commis- 
sioner asserts is only ver cent sol- 


vent. 1 
ey 


rts draw the United States from the world 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 9.—“Frozen 
oredit” in the middie west farm 
belt, which is blamed for a score of 
recent bahk failures in iowa, ie . 
“showing every indication of spread- 
Ing, and unless the situation is cor- 
rected it will become serious,” Presi- 


dent Coolidge was informed today | 


by Allen Moore, republican national 
committeeman from Illinois, who 
called at the white house and talked 
farm relief with the executive. 
Moore Informed Mr. Coolidge there 
Is no let-up in the grain belt’s de- 
mands for relief legislation. 
ERP \ 


G. 0, P. SENATORS 
FEAR VOTE ON 


SEATING GOULD| 


Seel to A Action on 
Resolution 5 


WASHINGTON, Dec, 9.—Unexpect- 
ed republican opposition to a vote on 
the Walsh resolution ordering an in- 
vestigation of the bribery charges 
brought against Senator Arthur R. 
Gould of Maine provoked sharp de- 
bate in the senate, 

Republicans, led by Senator Curtis 
of Kansas, floor leader, sought to have 
the resolution referred to the senate 
elections committee without adopting 
it. The author, Senator Walsh of 
Montana, insisted the senate should 
order the inquiry by a formal vote. 


Want Tax Reduction. 


Senate democrats demanded early 
enactment of tax reduction legislation. 

At a party conference held in the 
office of Senator Robinson (D.) of 
Arkansas, théir leader, the democrats 
pledged themselves to support the 
Simmons-Garner plan for passage of a 
bill permanently slashing N all 
down the line. ! 


Muscle Shoals Referred. | 

The controversy over disposition of 
the government $150,000,000 Muscle 
Shoals project was reopened when 
Senator Ernst of Kentucky introduced 
a bill containing a new bid for the 
property by a group of New York 
financiers, headed by 


dent. 
The first shot in a battle to with- 


C. Bascom, | 
Slemp, former secretary to the presi- 


| 
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| This Is 
Good News 


eye) 44. 
e Mobilized for 
* 7. . 
assaic Relief Work 
NEW YORK CITY, — The Passaic 
strike at the present time is going 
thru a After ten months of 
these workers are still out 
ting hard. The wages of 
‘same workers are very low. We must 
remember that half of them 
young workers and therefore under- 
paid, These workers need help and 
we must help them. 
The strikers’ relief committee is 
running a bazaar starting on Dec. 11, 


at Passaic and will last for eight | 
The Young Workers League | 


days. 
that has played A very important 1 
during the strike must at the pt 
time also do its share 

Our unit of the league that we built 
in Passaic will have a booth at this 
bazaar. But most of them are strik- 
ers and therefore they cannot do enuf 
in raising articles for the bazaar, The 


twhole district must be mobilized for 


this work during the strike that we 
are doing our bit. For this every 
unit in District Two must do the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Elect one in charge that will 
get the credentials from the district 
office and be responsible that each 
member does his bit for collecting 
things. 

2. A House to house collection 
should be arranged, 

3. Your unit should try to go to 
the bazaar, patronize it and. also go 
there for a good time. 

4. Arrangements must be made to 
mobilize all the youth organizations 
in your neighborhood for this work, 

5. The comrade in charge should 
come to the district office and see me 
to get instructions on how to utilize 
this for propaganda in your neighbor- 
hood. 


Nevy Mir Masquerade Here Dec. 25. 

A Russian masquerade for the bene- 
fit of the Russian Communist weekly 
Novy Mir, has been Arranged for Sat- 
urday, Dec. 25, at Mirror Hall, 1140 N. 
Western Ave., near Division street. 

All friendly- organizations are re- 
quested not to arrange other affairs on 
that date. 


2 5 Street in Good Week's Business, | 


NEW YORK, Dec, 9.—All recent in- 


i 


vestment records were broken 
last week, when almost $250,000,00 
new bonds were absorbed by inves- 
tors, not including real estate mort- 
gage issues. The largest single item 
was $50,000,000 in bonds of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New York. 


MARION, III., Dec, 9.— With the ge- 
‘eral impression prevailing that fac- 
ional feeling is removed from the 
ase pending against former sheriff 
‘eorge Galligan, arrested on a mur- 
or charge, the chances for an indict- 
zent on the charge was regarded 


Galligan was taken into custody 
half an hour after he relinquished his 
office to Sheriff Oren Coleman. A 
warrant charging him with thee mur- 
der of Charles Wollard, one of. six 
slain in a gun battle in Herrin Aug. 
30, 1924, was served upon the retir- 
ing sheriff and he immediately filed a 
bond of $5,000. 


Reformatory Inmates 
Tell Cause of Crimes 


ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 9.—When all 
but 48 of the 900 inmates of Elmira 
reformatory filled out questionnaires 
which were submitted to them tHeir 
own views as to the cause of their 
crimes and misdoing were revealed. 
Only 1.33 per cent attributed it to 
crime publicity, against which there 
has been much agitation, while 7 per 
cent mentioned lack of employment. 
Twelve per cent thought that their 
downfall was due to the need of 
money with which to show the girls 
a good time, While only 11 per cent 
blamed liquor. The largest percent- 


age, 35, went to bad’ associates. 
One boy, who perhaps unknowingly 
concurs with many penologists, wrote 


BOOTLEGGING, GUN-PLAY, AND OTHER 
CRIMES CLAIM CHICAGO’S ATTENTION 


The story of crime conditions in 
Chicago and its suburbs is a com- 
pound of tragedy and comedy, lighted 
with a mixture of grain and wood al- 
cohol in a more or less poisonous com- 
D nation. It is a grim story of pro- 
tected bootleggers with large bank ac- 
counts, gunmen, murders, machine- 
guns, chiefs of police, state’s attor- 
neys, and funerals with flower dis- 
Plays that cost the underworld some 
$20,000. It is all starkly grotesque, 
and is no story to reduce to words of 
Cue syllable for immature readers. 
Hirst, there is Joe Saltia, South Side 
beer chief, acquitted of the murder of 
Johr J. Foley, rounded: up at detec- 
tive bureau on gun-toting charge, 


and complaining to lef of Detec- 
tives William H. Scho r and his 
deputy, John Stege, the fre- 


quency of his arrests. “I want it ~ 
out. Im giving you fair warning,” 
tells the detectives. js 

Then several Genna herichmen pick 
up their stills on Maxwell street and 
move them to Chicago Heights, with- 
out asking permission of, the bootleg- 
gers cf that suburb. The intrusion is 
resented, and they are warned that if 
they do not return peacefully to where, 
they came from they be shipped 
back in long boxes, and with no flow- 
érs. But the Genna gang saw them 
first. So on May 26; 925, the day 
before Angelo Genna was killed, John 
Clappetta, a restaurant keeper of Chi- 
cago Heights, has an acute attack of 
a dullet and cashes m. The police 
have no clew as to the murderer. 
Since then other killings have oc- 
curred, furnishing a casualty list too 
long to print. 

Next, Chief Justice William J. Lind- 
say of the criminal court scores the 
special prosecutors who have for four 
mouths been trying to find out which 
of Chicago’s or Cicero's gangsters slew 
Assistant State's Attorney William H. 
Meswiggin while he was riding in an 
automobile with kings of the booze 
world, including one man whom he 
had once prosecuted for murder—and 
‘alled to convict. The judge says that 
all the special prosecut@fs are doing 
is to spend the taxpayerd money. 

Melrose Park reports @alf a dozen 

Wyrders since it became a favorite 


“I will pet be be: 


bluntly: 
6 


— ee 


while t 


are continually trying to join the po- 
lice department, believing evidently in 
direct action as opposed to repre- 
sentative government of that depart- 
ment, 

Lastly, comes Chief of Police Col- 
ling with the statement that Chicago 
has 33 per cent less crime than a 
year ago. “Crime,” he says, “is not 
running away with the city.” 

Which appears to be true—the city 
and crime continue to occupy the same 
geographical area. 
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NEW JERSEY 


The ladies have arranged 
a social evening for The 
. DAILY WORKER. A gay, 
good, sociable and simply 
stunning selection of the 
best kind of fun—the best 
kind of food—and the 
best kind of crowd of 
workingmen and women. 


The ladies “of the Central 
Women’s Progressive As- 
sociation have arranged 
this evening and are 
charging only 50 cents ad- 
mission. It sounds im- 
possible, but it’s true and 
will occur at 8 p. m. * 


Saturday, 
December I1 


5770 Grandy 
(Cor. Hendrie) 


were. 
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NEW YORK CITY — The 8 
ing letter has been sent out by the 


American Association for the 
vancement of Atheism: 
Dec. 4, 1926. 

Hon. Harry S. New, 
Postmaster General of the U. S., 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: N ö 

We desire to report what we be- 
lieve is a violation of the laws of the 
post office department, 

The local post office in Hartsville, 
8S. C., is permitting religious adver- 
tisements of meetings held by Gypsy 


Ad- 


t Smith, the evangelist, to be displayed 


in the lobby.. Our representative in 
Hartsville, Mr. J. R. King, reports 
that he has received no reply to his 
letter calling attention to the viola- 
tion, 


We respectfully request that you. 


instruct the’ local r in 
Hartsville, to comply with the law. 
If posting advertisements in post of- 
fices does not constitute a violation 
of the law, we will gladly avail our. 
selves of 8 Privilege. 
f Respectfully vours, 
The American Agsociation for the 
Advancement of Atheism, Inc. 
“ “Freeman Hopwood, 

In a statement issued today Mr. 
Hopwood said that unless the post 
office officials compelled the Harts- 
ville post master to remove the rell- 


gious posters he would issue orders 


to branches of the Atheists to post 
atheistic advertisements in the same 
manner. 5 


Send us the name and address 
of a progressive worker to whom 
we can send a sample copy of The 
Da e RE. 


Gon 


Enjoy yourself and have 
a gloriously good time 
at the entertainment ar- 
ranged for The. ‘DAILY 


12755 House, at Halsted 
and Polk St., at 8 p. m. 


Saturday 
Dec. 11 


The arrangements are 
all being made by the 
Chicago Greek Fraction. 
A splendid orchestra 
will furnish the music— 
there will be singing and 
the refreshments are fit 
for the most particular 
palate. It will only cost 
you fifty cents for the 
whole evening of glori- 
ous pleasure, 


Collect 
Articles! 


December 11th to 18th 


8-DAY BAZAAR | 


Kanbor’s Auditorium 
259 Monroe St., Passaic, N. J. 


Send all articles to: General Relief Committee Textile Strikers, 


748 Main Ave., Passaic, N. J., 


or Room 512—799 Broadway, New York City. 


Strikers 
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was no market. 
| Saw Big Profits. 

The company that owned ‘the mill 
was also a big logging concern. Some- 
time previous a lumber salesman had 
bought some dimension lumber ‘from 

’ them, sold it to @ conversion plant 
the next day, and made ten thousand 
on the deal, So reasoned the babbits 
of the firm: Let us erect a conversion 
plant and make that money ourselves, 
for somehow they had heard of the 
enormous sum the sal had 
made. The plant was erected in no 
time, a big square wooden structure 
having a saw-tooth roof, Labor was 
plentiful, and the construction ma- 
terial was there on the ground. 

A battery of three moulding ma- 
hies, a matcher, planker, rip, band, 
and cross-cut saws were installed, 
with carrier chains, and belts arrang- 
ed to eliminate as much handling 
labor as possible, dry kilns, trucks 
“and carrier trucks were installed, and 
the place started with a bang—ffty- 
two carloads of finished stuff were 
‘shipped the second month of opera- 
tion. | 

Low Wages. - 

Wages averaged $3.40 per day, and 
‘the men sure had to travel some to 
‘hold their jobs, for at the gate every 
morning, were a gang of idle men 
‘waiting to be put to work, and the 
minute a fellow slowed up—out he 
went. 

The boss was one of these wide- 

mecked, horse-headed, pace-setters, 
’ ‘who kept up a foot walk from one 
end of the factory to the other, spur- 
a ring on the men to work their hard- 

est. : 

Watoh Workers. 

The office was overhead in the cen- 
ter of the building, and walled with 


if a worker should have been caught 
emiling, or laughing, he probably 
would have gotten fired, for this in- 
creasing production here in our U. S. 
-ig one serious business. 

The men working on and around 
the machines were paid by the day, 
but the fellows handling the lumber 
—loading on dry-kim cars and into 
the box-cars—were contract workers, 
and they were paid about five dollars, 
for every forty tons of lumber that 
they handled. 

Oftimes the superintendent would 
let a contract to a man, who by work- 
ing at a supreme endurance pace, 
would make a little more than the 
average wage, but it wouldn’t be long 
until the worker would be forced to 
accept a new contract under which 
ne would receive less money. 

Scared of Boss. 

Most of them seemed satisfied with 
their jobs—not a criticism, or com- 
plaint about working conditions could 
be heard—they were all intensely in- 
terested in holding down the job, and 
I have seen some men who worked 
there become so paralyzed with fear 
when the boss talked to them that 
they couldn’t talk to him, but would 
jump around like some trained ani- 
mal trying to please the master. 

Men Sickly. 

One hardly ever met a healthy man 
amongst this bunch. Flat-feet, crook- 
ed spines, fingers cut off, consump- 
‘tion, T. B.“ of syphilis wero the pre- 
dominant ailments, and then besides 
there seemed to be a young army of 
cripples—arm gone. toe gone, eye 
gone, hand. gone—men who had been 
injured mn the company logging 
Gre . camps, and saw mills and who were 
given life time jobs at starvation 
‘wages, in store-rooms, as time-keep- 
ers, and the like. 

About the latter part of the fourth 
month of operations, a cry come forth 


Prolet-Tribune Will Be Out Dec. 18. 
The next number of Prolet-Tribune, 

the Russian living newspaper pub- 
, lished by the worker correspondents 


of Novy Mir, will be out Saturday, 
Dec. 18, at 8 p. m., at the Workers’ 
. House, 1902 W. Division St. A picture 
° of the audience will be taken at the 
request df the worker correspondents 
of the Soviet Union. The picture will 
be sent to Soviet Russia, 
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WEEK'S. PRIZE WINNERS 


The Chicago worker correspondent, 8. M., Is awarded the first prize 


thie week for the story exposing conditions In Chicago department stores. 
He is awarded the book of Selected Essays by Kari Marx, an unusual 
collection of works of the great leader, ; 

Second prize, the book of Red Cartoons, is awarded to the worker 
eorrespondent of Bremerton, Washington, who tells of almost unbearable 
conditions in a planing mill in that place. 

Third prize goes to H. Zalkin, New York, who recalls for the work- 
ers the strike of the paper box workers In 1916, and shows that “history 


repeats.” 


* 
1 


Let every worker correspondent send in a story for next week! 


Workers everywhere are anxious to read these stories of ¢onditions in 
factory, mine, mill amd shop. Send in your story N werkere--and 
get one of these books for your library. 


THE PRIZES FOR NEXT WEEK 


Again, three very splendid bocks are offered as prizes for the best 


worker correspondent stories to be sent in next week. 


Every worker 


should have one of these books in his library. Send in that story today! 


Here are the prizes: 


z Heresy,” by Bishop Brown, a book destined for as great a 
popularity as the author’s first one. Cloth-bound. 


Awakening of China,” by Jas. H. olsen. 


by every worker. 


A book to be read TODAY 


13 Flight From Siberia,” Leon Trotsky’s famous story. 


FIRST PRIZE WINNER. 


EMPLOYES OF CHICAGO DEPARTMENT 
STORE VICTIMS OF LOW WAGES AND 
ARE HELD DOWN BY SPYING SYSTEM 


By S. M., Worker Correspondent. 

Working conditions at Hillman’s department store, at State and Madi-' 
son streets, are most unbearable, according to the story told to the writer 
by a young girl employe of that store. 

“We are being paid the most miserable wages. The majority of us are 


being paid from 


n to fourteen dollars a week—six full days of hard labor. 


The store is flooded with supervisors and spies who are a and 


| 


diligently watching every one of 
moves,” my informant said. “Even 
in our minutes of rest we are not 
allowed to talk to each other.“ 


Must Dress Well—How? 


“We are constantly being reminded 


that we must come down to work 
dressed neatly and becomingly. How- 
ever, we can hardly afford to buy a 


new dress or pair of shoes every: 


month or so, receiving low wages.” 
“Most of our employes, young girls 
and young boys, 
parents who cannot afford to keep 
them at high school or college, and 
their meager earnings go to make 
up the most substantial part of their 


: parent’s living budget. 


Afraid to Talk. 


We are afraid to discuss’ the m- 


tolerable working conditions amongst 
ourselves, lest the manager learn 
about it thru the medium of a spy, 
with the consequent result of being 
fired. 

“The other day, one of our girl 
employes was badly scalded by an 
exploded coffee container, The suf- 


‘ferer writhed in great pain, and the 


management was compelled to take 
her immediately to a hospital. To 
save the victim’s life the doctor or- 
dered a skin transplantation. Some 
of our employes dared to express the 
view that our employers ought to 
compensate the victim as she will 
probably be crippled for the whole 
of her life. The critics were imme- 
diately discharged.” 


“Who pays the hospital bills?” 1 


asked my informant. The employes,” 
she answered. “The company has a 
sick fund, made up from half dollars 
deducted from our weekly pay.” 


from the office—the company was 
losing money; wages had to be cut. 
: Lay Off Workers. 

While men who were getting from 
$3.20 to $3.80 a day were laid off, 
Filipinos were put in their places at 
$2.50 a day. 


Filipinos Strike. 

This change operated for a month, 
One noon the Filipinos walked out, 
about fifty of them. This gummed 
the works for a while, but news of 
the strike and the vacant jobs spread, 
and high school boys, and a flock of 
kids from god knows where, came 
flocking in for the vacated jobs, in 
whose rear arrived a young army of 
unemployed, Needless to say, the 
strike was lost, and in a very few 
days the Filipinos could be seen 
every morning standing at the gate, 
in the rain, waiting to be put back 
to. work, 

When a worker was huft, he was 
taken up town, maybe he would get 
prompt treatment, and maybe he 
wouldn’t for the doctors who did the 
company work were also hop-heads, 
and seldom were found in their of- 
fices, or in a condition to do respons- 
ible work, yet a dollar a month was 
taken from the workers’ pay for 
medica] treatment, and taken even if 
a Man worked only a day. 

The company paid but once a 
month and held back ten days’ pay; 
however, a worker could draw on the 
twenty-fifth, providing his application 
was in by the twentieth. 

Filthy Conditions. 

I have too much respect for the 
English language to describe the un- 
sanitary conditions to which the men 
ere exposed, and I have often wond- 
ere that it must have been an act 
of providence that a typhoid fever 

epidemic escaped 

sume us a 


and did not con 


come from poor 


| 


boss asked, 
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DONT FORGET CLASS IN 
WORKER CORRESPONDENCE 
| TONIGHT. AT DAILY OFFICE 


Don’t forget the class in worker 
correspondence that meets Friday 
night at 6:30 o’clock in the edi- 
torial offices of The DAILY WORK- 
ER, 1113 W. Washington Bivd. Any 
workers who have not joined ‘the 
class are urged to do so tonight in 
order that they will not miss im- 
portant Sessions. 

All members are urged to be on 


to schedule. 


WORK OVERTIME 
OR YOU HAVE NO 
103, 8478 BOSS 


Workers Call This Shop 


„Siberian Prison 


By a Worker Correspondent. 

WILKINSBURG, Pa., Dec. 9.—The 
Wm. J. Miller Machine Co. is located 
in Swissvale, Pa. This is the work- 
ers’ schedule: Start at 7 a. m.; quit 
at 5:30 p. m.; half hour for lunch; 
start overtime 5:30 p. m.; quit for the 
day 9:30 p. m. Overtime paid for at 
straight time, 


Siberian Prison. 

A “fine” place to work. It is called 
“Siberian prison,” because the only 
warm spot in the building is the 
boss’ office, beside the furnace. One 
must speed like hell to keep warm, 
and one, out of the total of workers 
that work there does not“cough and 
sneeze; the rest of them have bad 
colds. Some quit on account of the 
cold. Some got fired for getting sick, 
and Jay Kay was fired for refusing to 
work overtime. 


A “Good” Boss. 

The boss had asked him to work 
overtime on Monday. He had refused. 
On Tuesday, on Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday Jay Kay said, 
ae 

The boss, being a “good” boss, gave 
Jay Kay a chance for three more days, 
every evening asking him to work 
over. One Wednesday evening the 
“Why don’t you want to 
work over? Don’t you want to make 
money?” 

“IT can’t work 14 hours per day, 
boss. I.do not want to die in a year. 
Ten hours per day is too much, as it 
is. Please don’t make it any worse,” 
answered the worker. And that was 
the end of it—the job was cursed 
good-bye. 

Jay Kay had his tool box and his 
last pay before he left the plant that 
night. 

“You don’t want to work, eh? You 
get the hell out. We want good men 
that like to work,” was the boss’ 
farewell, 

“I wonder how long workers would 
submit to these inhuman conditions 
when they get organized? I wonder?” 
said Jay Kay. 


“The pen is mightier than the 
sword,” provided you knaw how to use 
itt Come down and learn how in the 


worker W clasves, 


time in order that the evening's ö 
work can be completed according © 


Methods of Bc Bosses Have 
Not Changed 


a 
By M. ZALNK IN 
(Worker Qorrespondent) - 

NEW YORKyDec. 9.— Fin khodosh 
takhas hashemé#he—“There is nothing 
new under theraun!” This ancient 
Hebrew saying could certainly be ap- 
propriately used when it comes to the 
treatment of kers. 

The Paper ‘orkers in the pres- 
ent struggle their greedy ex- 
ploiters, which igre in the tenth week, 
are treated by the whole capitalistic 
paraphernalia—the police, the courts, 
etc.—as brutally inhuman as ever be- 
fore. iA 

Recalls 1016 Strike. 


The tolo wing 1 ‘a characteristic in- 
stance of the strike of the Paper Box 
Workers in 1918: 

The Paper Box Workers Union was 
in its infancy “at that time, and only 
a few box makérs—the more enlight- 
ened ones—beloénged to it. The work- 
ers in the paper box trade were the 
most underpaid, the most overworked, 
the most mistreated, and they worked 
in the filthiest and very rous 
fire traps. The union was trying hard 
to bring the box. makers together and 
to organize them. So meetings were 
frequently held, until finally it was 
decided to call a general strike as the 
only and better way to organize the 
unorganized, and at the same time to 
improve by it, as much as possible, the 
horrible een in the trade. 

The call to the general strike was 
answered by many, but still many 
more had to beitaken down by special 
strike commit 8. However, it was 
not an easy ! In some places this 
could not be ‘accomplished very 
smoothly and peacefully, as some 
bosses, foremen and specially hired 
strong men (gorilias) for protection, 
were not a bit 5 with the commit- 
tees. 


rotten 3 In. 

One day, soon after tf strike broke 
out, we were pé@atefully picketing on 
Green street, , St. and Wooster 
St., where the ‘mai box-making trade 


work, made th ppearante. At first 
they did not interfere, and picketing 
„However, a little 
in of the police was 
seen passing from one squad to the 
other, apparen giving orders, be- 
cause soon after we were told to keep 
on moving, and were not too gently 
pushed by the cops; they used their 
clubs quite freely while doing the 
pushing. No one was allowed to stop 
even for a second. The pickets would 
be shoved to a side street, and those 
who would try return would be 
severely clubbed and arrested. 


Lasted Long. 

The struggle lasted quite a while, as 
the peacefully picketing strikers were 
reluctant to give in to the brutal force 
of the keepers of “law and order,” but 
at last they realized the fact that it 
was useless as it Was an uneven fight. 
Only the triumphant heroes—the po- 
lice—now ene on the battle 
fleld! 

But even later on it could be seen 
now and then how one or two of the 
“law and order” men would run after 
and chase off a fellow or girl who 
sneaked by the “watch dogs.” 


Gurley Flynn Takes 


Gurley Fiynn of 
large crowd of Workers, union men 
and their friends, it Waiters’ Hall here 
on the subject ‘of the arrested and 
persecuted Passa strikers and on 
labor defense in’ eneral. 

In her address he gave a review of 
various outstanding cases in which 
labor leaders were persecuted, dating | 
from the Moyer- aywood case down 
to the Sacco-Van etti case. She told 
how in each ca Se, labor was aroused 
in an effort for ; defending the per- 
secuted labor leaders, but that up until | 
the past year no permament defense 
organization has existed, but now the 
I. L. D. is organized and is arousing 
the working class to the necessity of 
defending their fellow workers. She 
told of the various sedition laws en- 
acted during the past decade and 
urged the audience to do all in their 
power to have them repealed. 

The meeting was held under the 
auspices of the I. L. D. and after the 
audience had paid an admission of 25 
cents, they donated liberally for the 
arrested Passaic strikers. 

On Monday evening she spoke on 
the subject of “The Feminist Move- 
ment” at the Desver Lyceum under 
the auspices of thaLadies’ Educational 


By a Worker Correspondent. a 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Dec. 9. — Re- 
ligious beliefs of Rochester school 
children stood in jeopardy following 
the discovery that the Amefican As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Atheism is assisting Rochester stu- 
dents to organise a junior section of 
the organization, thus wails the local 
press. 

That there is no choice between 
present day religions, thas one is as 
asinine as the other, and that the 
present day church and religious 
customs ake merely survivals of 
pagan worship with all its : 
panying superstitions and fears; fur- 
ther, that the idea of creation is illo- 
gical, as the study of anthropology 
refutes it, that the theory of heaven 
and hell, the bad going to hell while 
the good go to heaven to watch the 


by Franklin Inglis, 17, and 
Harold Glidden, 16, students at West 
High School, and officers of the new- 
ly formed society, to be known as the 
“Devils Angels Society.” 

Altho concerned about the possible 
reaction of their parents and the of- 
ficials of the West High School, these 
youths are making preparations for 
the further dissemination of liter- 
ature, including an open letter to the 
student body setting forth the prin- 
cipals of the society. 

The following quotation from Mark 
Twain is a sample of the nature of 
their propaganda: “As God who could 
make good, children as easily as bad, 
yet — to make bad ones; who 
could have made every one of them 
happy yet never made a single one 
happy; who made them prize their 
bitter lives yet stingily cut them 
short; who gave his angels eternal 
happiness, unearned, yet requires his 
other children to earn it; who gave 
his angels painless lives yet cursed 
his other children with biting mis- 
eries of body and mind; who mouths 
justice and invented  hell—who 
mouths golden rules and forgiveness 
multiplied seventy-seven times and 
invented hell; who mouths. morals to 
other people and has none himself; 
who frowns upon crimes yet commits 
them all; who created man without 
invitation, then tries to shuffle the 
responsibilities for man's acts upon 
man himself, instead of honorably 
nding it where it belongs, upon him- 


.|self; and finally with divine obtuse- 
ness invites this poor abused slave to 


wors him, 

In discu8sing the possible attitude 
that the faculty of the school will 
take in relation to them they express- 
ed the opinion that they will receive 
sympathy if not actual support from 
the professors. Experience, however, 
has proven that the capitalists will 
not pay professors for supporting 
atheism, and consequently, if the pro- 
fessors prize their jobs these youths 
will quickly become disillusioned in 
this respect. 


Fundamentalists in 
No. Carolina Would 
Ban Darwin in School 


By a Worker Correspondent. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C., Dec. 9.—The 
call has gone forth for fundamentalists 
to meet here December 9, to reconsti- 
tute the committee of 100 and lay 
plans fer fighting the teaching of the 
theory of evolution in the public 
schools of North Carolina. 

Definite plans will be mage for the 
influencing of the state legislature, 
which meets in January to pass laws 
to curb the teaching of evolution in 
schools and other publid institutions. 


500 


workers are sending news of 
their lives, the job, and their 
unions to Tue DAILY WORKER. 
These workers are organized in 
many cities—and they issue a 
small newspaper of their own! 


GIMEDICAN WORKER. 
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Club, which gave a tea in her honor. 
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An . of Wadi. 


e More than 11,000,000 words have been sent from Somer- 
ville, N. J., to the various newspapers in connection with the 
Hall-Mills murder trial, according to reports received from the 
Western Union Telegraph company. This does not include the 
thousands of words sent by press associations over THEIR 
OWN LEASED WIRES. 


We have 2,293 dailies and 13,383 weeklies which are cow 
stantly turning out this stuff. The circulation of the American 
dailies was 33,777,827 in 1921. In New York City the circule 
tion of the daily newspapers was 2,597,914 in the morning and 
2,384,571 in the evening in 1923. In Chicago the daily circula 
tion was 1,219,417 in the morning and 1,155,595 in the evening 
for the same year. 


Who pays for the 11,000,000 words in the Hall-Mills case? 
Who pays for this tremendous circulation? The purchase price 
of the average newspaper will not pay to cover the cost of the 
paper, let alone the labor involved. The question is answered 
by examining the books of the newspaper publishing houses, 
which show that out of about $800,000,000 received by these or- 
ganizations in 1923, $580,937,741 was received for ad —4 
NEARLY THREE-QUARTERS OF THE ENTIRE V. In 
other words, THREE-QUARTERS OF THE COST oF "POR. 
LISHING THE AVERAGE NEWSPAPER IS BORN BY 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS, by direct. support from the 
capitalists themselves. And what is the message which they 
bring home along with the Hall-Mills murder cases and the like? 
WORK HARDER! BUY MORE! WORK HARDER! BUY 
MORE! 


The average worker is literally drowned in this ocean of 
words. Only the most intelligent and clear-headed worker is 
able to keep his balance under this avalanche of type. Suck * 
worker realizes the tremendous power of the forces working to 
confuse and mislead him, and he realizes further the vital neces- 
sity of a labor organ. He gives his time, energy and money, to 

. the support of such a paper. Are you one of these? 


BERT MILLER. 


— — A Chicago 


CONCERT AND DANCE |. 


to 


KEEP THE DAILY WORKER / 


Step over to enjoy the Russian Buffet with samovar, chai 
and other good things. 


HEAR 


I. Dobkin, baritone 
Zina Skvirskaya, pianist 
Ivan Polkov, baritone 


Manya Maller, soprano 
Lyda Berline, violinist 
Mennie Marschak, pianist 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11 _~ 


WORKERS’ HOUSE, 1902 W. Division Street — 
Admission 50 Cents 


Debate of the C entury 


“Is Capitalism a Menace 


to Democracy” 
SCOTT NEARING ; 


Enough Said! 
J. E. LEROSSIGNOL 


Professor of Economics in University of 
Nebraska; well-known author of anti- 
socialist books. 


CHICAGO FORUM 


Sunday Afternoon, December 19, at 3 o’clock 


ORCHESTRA HALL 


(For This Debate Only) 
All Seats Reserved—$1.00, 75c and 500 


Tickets on sale at Box Office 
and at Workers’ Book Store, 19 So, Lincoln St. 
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WHAT ARE YOU—SLOVAK OR AN AMERICAN? 


At you are American read the fighting labor daily paper—The DAILY 
WORKER, If you cannot read English, subscribe to the only Czecho- 
slovak workingclass daily paper in the United States and Canada— 


THE DAILY ROVNOST LUDU ‘te 


1510 W. 18th Street, Chicago, III. 
‘ Subscription rates: By mail $6 a year; for Chicago $8 a year. 


GINSBERG'S 


Vegetarian Restaurant 
2324-26 Brooklyn Avenue, 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


— 


ETHEL AND JOS. 


VAVAK 


Teachers of Violin 


and Piano 
IN PHILADELPHIA 3 
There are only two places to eat— Telephon 
— 
HOME AND AT SUNNYSIDE 8472 
Hartung’s Restaurant Address 
610 Spring Garden St. 1146 MONTROSE AVE., 


CHICAGO 


Home Open from 6. a. m. 


Cooking. wo 7 p. m. 
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Published by the DAILY WORKER — co. 
1143 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago, III. Phone Monroe — 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
By malt (in Chicago only): By mail (outside of Chicago): 
$8.00 per year $4.50 six months | $6.00 per year $3.50 six mon 
82.50 three months $2.00 three months 


Address all mail and make out checks to 
THE DAILY WORKER, 1113 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago, III. 
J. LOUIS ENGDAHL 


WILLIAM F. DUNNE N 
BERT MILLER 


— 


Editors 
ss Manager 


— 


Entered as second-class mall September 21, 1923, at the post-office at Chi- 
cago, III., under the act of March 3, 1879. 


Advertising rates on application, 
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The “Save the Union” Program and Leadership 
Is the Hope of the U. M. W. of A. 


6 The Save the Union“ bloc in the United Mine Workers headed 
by John Brophy, will receive a big majority of the votes of the mem- 
bership on Tuesday, December 14. 

President John L. Lewis has admitted in conference with other 
reactionary officials, among whom was Vice-President Matthew Woll 
ef the American Federation of Labor, in New Vork recently, that 
the membership will not support him and that Brophy will defeat 
him in votes cast. | 

The union is in danger, but it can overcome all its difficulties 
and be made into the unbeatable weapon of the coal miners only if 
the fighting policy advocated by the “Save the Union” bloe is put into 
effect by honest, capable and courageous officials. 

Lewis has only one of the qualifications—courage—and that 
is displayed for the most part in a blustering attack on all those who 
tell the miners that his policy of desertion of unorganized miners 
who fought side by side with the union, persecution and expulsion 
of the best fighters in the union like Alex Howat, agreement with the 
coal operators to starve 200,000 miners out of the industry, sabota 
of the organization work in the non-union fields, neglect to fight for 
the enforcement of the contract, surrender of the check-off and accept- 
ance of arbitration in the anthracite, cannot build but must in- 
evitably destroy the union. 

Conventions of the U. M. W. of A. have endorsed a labor party 
and nationalization of the mines. It is the official policy of the union. 
Lewis has not only done nothing to put them into practice but has 
fought them. 

200,000 members have been lost to the union under the Lewis 
administration. 

The contract expires next spring. The union faces a fight for its 
life. 

It must organize the non-union fields—bring them out on strike 
with the union fields or take a big wage reduction. 

Can Lewis lead the union successfully in such a situation? 

His whole record proves that he cannot. 

Elect the “Save the Union” candidates, fight for honest elec- 
tions, carry the fight to the convention, prepare the union for vic- 
torious struggle next April. 

The life of the union depends upon the militant miners. They 
must save it and build it and they will—in spite of everything the 
Lewis machine can do. 


How Mexico Can Get. Peace 


President Calles of Mexico, replying to a question put to him by 
a Mexican newspaper man, according to a dispatch sent out by the 
New York Times December 6. has made a stinging answer to the 
campaign carried on against Mexico by the American imperialist 
press. The general tenor of the reply is Militant nationalism and 
Calles concludes as follows: 

I am sure that if instead of holding such ideals I would 
devote myself to the easy task of continuing the work of Porfirio 
Diaz, backing only the rich of my country, scorning the poor, 
shooting the working men, squandering abroad the products of 
the land, paying papers to praise me and cultivate sterile flat- 
tery, I would obtain the false title of pacifier of this country and 
rebuilder of the nation. 

The similarity between this utterance and those of spokesmen 
of the Chinese national liberation movement will be noted. More 
and more the leaders of the national revolutionary movements in 
the colonial and semi-colonial countries tend to speak in the same 
tone as the front against imperialism grows. 

The hostility of the American state department to the Mexican 
zovernment is the result of this attitude which expresses first in an 
attempt, not always successful, to restore the natural resources of 
the country to the nation, and second, by trying to raise the general 
social, political and economic level of the masses. 

Even if allowed to retain their hold on the natural resources of 
the country the imperialists would still make war on the national 
governments who seriously try to raise the living standards of the 
masses and teach them the fundamentals of political thinking. The 
conflict with the catholic church arises from this latter policy. 

The prerequisite for profitable imperialist exploitation is a dis- 
organized and backward class and peasant population with a low 
standard of living which can be used in procuring raw materials 
at wages greatly below those prevailing in the imperialist country. 

Those who think that Wall Street and its instrument, the state 
department, would cease their efforts to weaken, divide and conquer 
Mexico if that country would agree to allow American capitalists 
% retain all their concessions, are mistaken and badly mistaken. 

Mexico would have to also agree to allow the unrestricted ex- 
ploitation of the masses. 

By agreeing to these two conditions, Mexico can have peace—the 
peace of slavery that is the lot of a conquered nation rich in natural 
resources. 

President Calles is correct. If he will follow the policy of 
luteher Diaz, who sold the Mexican masses to the imperialists, the 
American imperialist press will hail him as a great and good states- 
man and send gunboats and marines to fight for him instead of 
against him. 

American imperialism might under these circumstances even al- 
iow him to extend his government over Nicaragua. 

The Calles government is not a Communist government or even 
2 working class government. But it is so far at least a defender of 
the Mexican masses against American imperialism and as such 
should receive the support of the American labor movement in all 
its branches. 

‘hat it seems to be trying to organize a Latin-American bloc 
against American domination is a matter for congratulation. It is 
an indication that the Latin-American countries are realizing who 
and what their principal enemy is. 
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By WILLIAM F. ae 

N the December 1 number of the 

United Mine Workers’ Journal, the 
official organ of the coal miners’ union, 
edited by Ellis Searles, a journalist 
who received his training on the capi- 
talist press and who is not now and 
never was a member of the United 
Mine Workers, there appears two arti- 
cles attacking the “Save the Union” 
bloc in the U. M. W. A. which is op- 
pos ing tha, Lewis machine and its poli- 
cies. 


One of the articles, signed by Vice- | 


President Murray, attempts to prove 
that John Brophy, president of Dis- 
trict 2, who is running against Lewis, 
is inconsistent—that he does not prac- 
tice what he preaches. Thijs article 
will probably be answered by Brophy 
and as all the inconsistencies charged 
have been carried out by Brophy un- 
der orders from President Lewis, they 
are of importance only as proving the 
hypocritical character of the election 
literature put out by the Lewis ma- 
chine, 

HE second. article, unsigned, and 

therefore in all probability written 
by Ellis Searles, is entitled, “Warning 
to Members,” and is directed princi- 
pally against the Communists, 

The writer of the article referred to 
carefully avoids any discussion of 
policy—either the policy advocated by 
the Communist members of the union 
of the policy of the Lewis machine. 

There are probably, two reasons for 
this, the first being that the editor of 
the United Mine Workers’ Journal 
does not know what the policy of the 
Communists or the present policy of 
the United Mine Workers is, and, sec- 
ond, that if he does, he would not 
dare to compare the two item by item 
‘because he would be making propa- 
ganda for the Communists and the left 
wing. 

For deliberate misstatements, half- 
truths, distortions and actual lies, this 
article is hard to beat. The first state- 
ment is: : 


A gang of Communists and other 
reds recently published a paper at 
Springfield, II., which they called 
The Coal ee The purpose of 
this gang and their paper is to 80 
weaken the United Mine Workers of 
America that this union may be 
gobbled up by the Communists and 
the Workers Party and turhed over 
into the hands of the Bolshevists of 
Russia, | 
. only comment necessary on 

this statement is that if the Com- 

nunists really wanted to weaken the 
United Mine Workers theg would not 
be fighting John L. Lewis and his pol- 
icies. A loss of 200,000 members in a 
little over two years and the destruc- 
tion of the union in West Virginia is 
enough weakening in this space of 
time to satisfy anyone who really de- 
sires it. 


machine for the reason that it is de- 


4 stroying the union and placing it at 


the mercy of the coal operators. 
HE next statement of any moment 
is that 


editor 


soon be started with $30,000, which 
would be furnished by “wealthy 
friends.’” 

The verbatim report of the A. F. 
of L. convention proceedings, giving 
this letter as it was read there, re- 
fers to The National Mine, not The 
Coal Miner. 

As for Powers Hapgood, he is a 
member of the United Mine Workers, 
employed in a mine at Gallitzin, Penn- 
Sylvania. The Coal Miner is financed 
solely by subscriptions and donations 
and a query to Mr. Guynon, the printer 
in whose shop The Coal Miner is pub- 
ilished, results in a reply that the pa- 
per, a modest eight-page sheet, one 
half newspaper size, owes him in the 
neighborhood of $400 dollars. 

This would seem to dispose of the 
“wealthy friends” issue. 

HE further statement occurs: 

They insolently declare that their 
purpose is to “Save the Union,” 
altho they are well aware that the 
policies which they preach would 
destroy the union-within one year 
and make it an easy victim of the 
Russian Bolshevists. 

It will occur at once to every coal 
miner, that granting, for the sake of 
argument, the childish statement that 
the “Russian Bolshevists” want to 
take over the United Mine Workers 
of America, the danger to the U. M. 
W. A. just now is from the coal bar- 
ons—that portion of the American cap- 
italist class which is directly inter- 
ested in destroying the union, 

Two questions to the writer of the 
article will make this ‘clear: 

Who and what destroyed the U. M. 
W. A. in West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and in the coking coal 
‘fields of western Pennsylvania? 

Was it “Russian Bolshevists” or a 
combination of coal operators and 
wrong policies on the part of the 
Lewis machine? 

S to the policies advocated by The 

Coal Miner, which the writer says 

are Communist olicies, we see no 


reason to deny that they are approved 
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The Communists fight the Lewis 


by Cennet, ‘le policies for the 
United Mine Workers. As a matter 
of fact, many of them, like hationali- 
zation of the mines and the organiza- 
tion of a labor party, have been en- 
dorsed by the U. NM. W. A. in conven- 
tion. 

The editor of the United Mine 
Workers’ Journal does not dare to 
state what these polféies are. Ale cer- 
tainly knows, because they are no 
secret, They are published in two 
boxes in the upperfeérner of the first 
page of The Coal Miner. 

HEY are: “P® 

No wage cut. 
Organize the nofeunion fields. 
Clean out the éérruptionists. 
Nationaljze the mines. | 

No surrender of the check-off. 

Short-term joint: contract for the 
anthracite and bituminous fields. 

Honest electlons. 

Democracy in the, .. 

Abolish the operators’ influence. 

Union job control. . 

Support formation of a 
party. 1 

Relnstatement ful rights of 
Alex Howat and 10 others unjustly 
expelled. 

Will the editor ot the United Mine 
Workers' Journal please explain to a 
waiting world, and especially to coal 
miners, how these policies “would de- 
stroy the union within one year?” 
F the editor of the United Mine 

Workers’ Journal opposed to “no 
wage cut?” To organizing the non- 
union fields? To cleaning out corrup- 
tionists? To honest elections? To 
abolishing influence of the coal opera- 
tors in the union? o union job con- 
trol? To democracy in the union? 

If the editor of the. United Mine 
Workers’ Journal is eth a stickler for 
“the ideals of the e ‘union move- 
ment,“ why does he ‘Bay ‘that a labor 
party and nationalization of the coal 
mines, endorsed by conventions of the 
U. M. W. X. ur destroy the 
union?” 

know, of ya the editor 

of the Journal is opposed to the 
reinstatement of ex Howat and all 
others unjustly e: d. It is to be 
expected he woul „ never having 
belonged to à union and being simply 
a hired agent of John L. Lewis, for 
whom he = same as he 
worked for the capitalist press before 


. 


labor 


a 


he got his prese 
But ne will, i rather ‘hard to 
prove how the, ement of Alex 
Howat would d@étroy,the union. The | 
Kansas miners per cent of whom 
nominated Aowit . presi- 
ncht think it would. 


dent this year, do nat 
ANOTHER st ment is: 

As far as can. % learned, there 
are no coal mi i gennested with 
the — of. he Coal Miner, 


except one man, whose name ap- 
pears as dummy editor. This man : 
claims to be a member of the union, 
but he has no standing in the United 

Mine Workers of America. 

The miner whose name appears as 
“dummy editor” is Frank Keeney, for- 
mer president of District 17, West 
Virginia, the man who led the min- 
ers’ march in 1922, who was framed-up 
by the coal barons of West Virginia 
and tried for murder. 

This is the man whom Ellis Searles, 
„ in the struggles of 
tbe union consists of drawing his pay 
check from the international union, 
says, “has no standing in the union.” 

doubt if Searles would dare to 

make this statement to Frank 
KCeney's face or to any meeting of 
rank and file miners. He would not 
dare to make it in the West Virginia 
flelds to miners who were left to their 
fate by the Lewis machine after one 
of the most heroic struggles in the 
history of the American labor move- 
ment. 

The article continues: 

In addition to The Coal Miner... 
the same outfit has issued a pam- 
phiet entitled, “A Larger Program 
for the Miners’ Union” ... The 
name. of John Brophy appears on 
the front page as the writer of the 
pamphlet. . The pamphlet makes 
a violent attack on the principles 
and policies of the United Mine 
Workers of America. | 

HAVE read this pamphlet as it has 

appeared in The Coal Miner, and 
nowhere can be found an “attack on 
the principles and policies of the 
United Mine Workers of America.” 
There is, however, a very able criti- 
cism of the policies of the Lewis ma- 
chine and of the methods by which 
theytare carried out. 

But since when has John L. Lewis 
been the United Mine Workers of 
America? 

In addition to criticism, the pam- 
phlet advocates the same program for 
the union as does The Coal Miner, and 
to which we Have seen Editor Searles 
can have no possible objection if he 
wants the U. M. W. A. to be the union 
of all the coal miners on this conti- 
nent. 

HEN Editor Searles becomes indig- 

nant because John Brophy criti- 
cizes him because no opinion contrary 
to that held by the Lewis machine is 
allowed to get into the official journal 
of the union, which is paid for by the 
miners—and not by Editor Searles, 

It is notorious that no rank 
expression on policy ever finds 55 
way into th. Journal. Editor Sear! 
tries to CVade this criticism by as- 
serting that “the reds of New York 
City” have tried to use the Journal 
“for the promotion of their destructive 
schemes,” 


Just how the “reds” of New York 
City” could use the official organ of 
the U. M. W. A. is a mystery to which 
it appears Editor Searles alone holds 
the key. He might at least have spe- 
cifled just when and how such at- 
tempts were made. 

Editor Searles is alarmed. Some- 
one else besides the Lewis machine 
nas the ear of the membership. He 
says: 

Active, avowed Communists have 
been and are holding meetings in 
various sections ‘of the country, 
preaching their doctrine of destruc- 
tion of the United Mine Workers as 
a trade union. Some of these Com- 


> munists have delivered speeches in 


District 1, of the anthracite region 
and elsewhere. | 
Ebrron SEARLES. must have de- 
struction on the brain. In the 
first place the U. M. W. A. is not a 
“trade union” but an “Industrial 
union.” It takes in all workers in and 
around the mines, whether they be 


miners, machinists, bollermakers, elec- | 


triclans or engineers. It is impossible 
to destroy the U. M. W. A. as a trade 
union because it is an industrial union 
—a form of organization of which 
Communists approve and for which 
they are working in other unions. 

What the Communists are seeking 
to destroy is the operators’ influence 
in the union and the deadening in- 
fluence of the Lewis machine and 
methods in the union. 

Editor, Searles must have rather 
barren sources of information, since 
he is able to mention only the anthra- 
cite specifically as a place where Com- 
munists are working for the “Save 
the Union” program and ticket. 

WHERE are many Communists in 

the United Mine Workers and they 
are active in the union, as they are in 
all unions. They want strong, fight- 
ing unions with honest and able lead- 
ership so that the wages of the work- 
ers can be raised, job control estab- 
lished, the workers trained in the 
schoo] of class-conscious unionism and 
the mass power of the workers or- 
ganized to take control of industry 
and government in the interests of the 
workers as a class. 

Editor Searles does not believe in 
the working class or in a workers’ and 
farmers’ government. It is for this 
reason that he denounces every step 
of the rank and file of the miners’ 
union to a better understanding of the 
class struggle and more Contes of 
their union as “destructive.” 

What Editor Searles means is de- 
structive to agents of the bosses in 
the unions, to capitalism and wage 
slavery, 

Editor Searles is opposed to the de- 
struction of these things, and cdnse- 
quently he is opposed to the interests 
of the U. M. W. A. membership. 
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The F ight 


The newly-created National Council 
for Protection of Foreign-Born Work- 
ers, whose office is at 41 Union Square, 
New York, issues tus following con- 
cise data on legis aimed at work- 
ers who happen to n born out- 
side of this an And incidentally 
at the whole working class: 


Bills proposing to wipe out elemen- 
tary rights guaranteed the workers of 
this country by the constitution of the 
United States, namely, the right of 
unfettered “pursuit of life, liberty and 
happiness,” hallowed by historical dec- 
larations such as the Declaration of 
Independence, have at various times 
in the history of this country been 
brought before the United States con- 
gress, 


Once again at this time a series of 
most un-American e are be- 
tore the United 8 S congress, pro- 
posing the registration, finger-printing 
and photographing» of foreign-born 
workers. 


President Coolidge and Secretary of 
Labor Davis are vigorous champions 
of these vicious antiplabor laws. 

These bills, if enacted into law, will 
bring into the United States the black- 
est practices of Russian czarism and 
Prussian militarim, ¢) 


One of these bills, bill No. HR-5583, 
introduced by Congtessman Aswell of 
Louisiana, and now pending before 
congress, provides for the registration 
of aliens and for other impositions. 


Section 2 of th bill states thay 
“every alien in the United States shall 
within the time fixed’ by the president, 
in a proclamation mde by him, within 
90 days after the @hactment of this 
act, register as provided in this act. 
An alen under 16 years of age may be 
registered by parent or guardian.“ 

Section 4 of the same bill states: 
“Upon the initial registration of each 
alien who has reached the age of 21 
years, he shall pay to the officer regis- 
tering him a fee of $10, and for each 
subsequent registration he shall pay 
a fee of $5.” 

Section 6 of this bill further pro- 
vides that even témporary absence 
from the district in which he is regis- 
tered must be reported, and a com- 


plete statement of his activities 
must be made to a g@vernment official. 


* * * 
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for the F oreign-Born 


Section 6 provides that he 
eign born) shall on demapé 


to require all or of the aliens 
to report at such time and such places 
as he shall fix. 

The foreign born constitute a ma- 
jority of the workers employed in the 
basic industries. The low wages they 
receive and the oppressive conditions 
under which they labor have in the 
past, and will again in the future, 
drive them to strike. With the arbi- 
trary power placed in the hands of the 
president by this section, the presi- 
dent can break any strike, by the sim- 
ple expedient of requiring the aliens 
who are striking to “report at a time 
and place which he shall fix.” Re- 
fusal to obey carries with it deporta- 
tion, 

Section 17 authorizes the secretary 
of labor to empower anyone to enter 
any place and demand any informa- 
tion necessary to carry out the pro- 


visions of this act, and to arrest or 


| detain any persons who refuse him 


entry or refuse to give such informa- 
tion. 

Section 20 provides that any kor- 
eign-born worker violating the pro- 
visions of this act shall be fined up- 
ward of $5,000 or imprisoned upward 
to two years, and upon completion of 
the sentence shall be immediately 
taken into custody and immediately 
deported. 

This legislation 1s a direct threat 
against the entire working class of 
this country. It is a threat against 
the trade-union movement. It wouid 
drive a wedge between the foreign- 
born and the native workers. It would 
segregate the foreign-born and, under 
the threat of deportation, use them 
as a club to batter down the standard 
of living. 

Workers. of the United States, do 
your part in defeating this vicious 
legislation. Remember that this bill 
is only one of a number of similar na- 
ture. Do not allow yourselves to be 
divided along nationalistic lines, 

The bill is a blow at American as 
well as foreign-born workers. Answer 
the attack of the open shoppers by 
organizing Councils for the Protection 
of the Foreign-Born, or join the coun- 
cils already in existence. 


(Copyrtent, . ny. Upton Sint) 


In truth the land of the 
pride no longer existed; in its 
was the land of the millionaire’s 
glory. When a moving picture star 
| went East, with or without a para- 
mour, she always left by daylight, 
and her publicity man saw to it that 
the newspapers published the time 
and place. There would be shout- 
ing thousands, and policemen to 
hold them back, and cameras click 
ing, and armfuls of flowers to let 
everybody on the train know who 
‘was who. There would be crowds 
at every station, calling for a 
glimpse of their darling; and if she 
| ROR ‘am, off prince Sreveling Ja. She 

same compartment that was not a 
scandal, it was a romance. 


N 


there was another crowd, 

into being by the efficient pub 
mac of Sahwolsky-Superbs. At 
the hotel there were people waiting, 
and more armfuls of flowers, and a 
dozen reporters demanding inter- 
views. And with all that free ad- 
vertising for the hotel, was any of- 


ing to concern himself with the ques- 
tion of whether or not the connect- 
ing door between the two suites war 
re locked? And with a personage 

of such manifest authority as J. Ar- 
onld Ross traveling and 
beam his approval on the situa- 
tion? 's face was as good ag a 
dozen marriage certificates at . 
hotel in the land! 

For the old man this journey was 
just peaches and cream all the way; 
a vicarious jag, with no “hang-over” 
the next morning. He insisted upon 
paying all the bills; and he had his 
secretary along, so everything just 


{ happened by magic—train accommo- 


dations, hotel suites, taxicabs, flow- 
ers, candy, theater tickets—you hed 
only to hint a wish, and the thing 
was there. What more could there 
be to add to mortal bliss? Only 
that Vee would have liked to eat a 
square meal now and then, and te 
have spent the morning in bed, in- 
stead of having to keep. an appoint- 
ment to “reduce” at a symnasium! 
‘They saw the world premiere of 
“Come-Hither Eyes.” Possibly you 
have never been to college in Amer- 
ica, and do not unde nd our lively - 
ways of speech; so let it be ex 
plained that sometimes the eyes of 
“co-eds” have been observed to pos- 


A delicious title, you see; 3 
licious picture, 
and bored millions into that — 
same world of glorious money -spend- 
ing to which Vee and Bunny had 

been lifted up. The mechanic who. 
had been screwing up nut number 
847 in an automobile factory all day, 
the housewife| who had been wash- 

ing baby diapers and buying shoddy 
goods in a five and ten-cent store— 
these were placed in the same posi- 
tion as Dad, enjoying a vicarious 

jag with no hang-over the next 
morning. 

The scenes at the New York pre 
miere were the same as in Angel 
City; the crowds as great, and the 

cheering an enthusiastic. And Vee 

and Bunny, sitting up in bed in their 
silken garments, while black-clad 

robots silently and mechanically 
served breakfast on silver trays— 
Vee and Bunny read the accounts of 
their triumph, and who had attended 
and what they had worn. And then, 

turning over the paper, Bunny read 

a despatch from Angel City—ten 

thousand oil workers had walked 

out on strike, and the industry was 

tied up tight. The operators an- 

nounced ‘that they were no longer 
willing to recognize the oil board, 

and issued a new wage scale that 
was to be taken or left. Trouble 

was feared, added the newspapers, 

because it was known that radical 

agitators had for some time been ac- 

tive among the men. 
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(Continued tomorrow.) 


| Books for ne 
Worxer’s Shelf 


Tiefland“ to Feature 


Sixth Week of Civic 
/ Opera in Chicago 


The sixth week or the Civic Opera 
season at the Auditorium Theater will 
bring the long promised production of 
„Tiefland“ by Eugen d’Albert, an 
opera that has gained universal po- 
pularity in Europe. The two-thous- 
andth performance of Tiefland“ was 
recently celebrated in Berlin, and the 
opera was chosen as the season's 
premiere for five of the leading opera 
houses in Austria and Germany where 
it ranks in popularity with “Carmen.” 
Like Carmen“ the opera has a Span- 
ish setting and the plot is taken from 
Guimera’s novel, “Marta of the Low- 
lands.” This opera will give Chicago 
its first opportunity to hear Claudia 
Muzio sing a role in nglish, for 
„Tiefland“ will be sung n the verna- 
cular 


* * 


* —— 


* a err 


Friday evening the company will be 
in Milwaukee for a performance of 
“Tristan and Isolde,“ but will return 
Saturday, (Dec, 11) for a matinee per- 
formance of Aida.“ 

Saturday evening (Dee. 11) will 
bring the farewell appearance of Toti 
Dal Monte in Lucia de Lammermour,” 

Sunday matinee, (Dec. 12) will 
bring the season’s first performance 
of the ever popular Martha.“ 

Monday evening, (Dec. 13) “The 
Jewess” will be given with Rosa 
Raisa. 

Tuesday evening “Rigoletto” will be 
repeated, with Eide Norona. 

Wednesday evening, “La Sonnam- 
bula” will be repeated, with Florence 
Macbeth. 

Saturday matinee the tuneful Elix- 
ir of Love” will be given for the first 
time this season. 

Saturday evening “Carmen” will be 
repeated at popular prices. 

Sunday matinee, (Dec. 19) will 


LOOKING BACKWARD, by Edward 


Vanguard Press, Inc., 80 Fifth Ave., 

New York City. 50 cents. 

“Looking Backward” is an old book 
Everybody has read it—almost every- 
body has been influenced by it; that 
is, everybody who has been interested 
in sociologic questions, or been Gar- 
ried along the great stream of radical- 
ism. And yet, as one re-readg this 
product of young Edward Bellamy, vis- 
lonary with a mind for practical detail, 
one is amazed at its surprising fresh- 
ness and remarkable applicability to 
modern life. The careful unfolding of 
the mechanism of living in the Utopia 
into which Bellamy suddenly projects 
his hero is still a stimulant to the in- 
tellect and as thrilling to the imagina- 
tion as a novel, 


Every Worker should read The 
American Worker Correspondent. The 
latest Issue is off the press. Send In 


bring a performance of Il Trovatore” 


your subscription now. 50 cents a year 


And when they got to New York, 


ficious clerk or house detective ro- i 


i, 


Bellamy. 347 pages. Published by . 
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rs Every Saturday in The DAILY, WORKER. 


ALEX. BITTELMAN, 
Editor. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1926 


A WEEK IN CARTOONS 


By M. P. Bales 


WODNESS TO 
Me N MY UNION ! 


AWFUL / 


77 , 
ne 
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O EX~ 
A E MEXICO 


CHANG 
AES WELLOGG"LOOK 
LIKE A MONKEY” | 


T the central American states are beginning 

to look up to Mexico s their leader against Unit- 

ed States imperialism was emphasized this week 
when the recognition of the revolutionary govern- 
ment of Nicaragua by Mexico was followed by in- 
dications that the governments of Panama, Guate- 
mala and Salvador would recognize the government 
formed in Nicaragua by President Juan B. Sacasa 
rather than the puppet government of Adolpho Diaz 
which is bolstered up by Wall Street bayonets. This 
combination of states—and it may be augmented by 
new additions—presents a serious threat to the 
march of American imperialism in South America. 


= capitalist papers are in full cry against Mex- 
fico. As usual they are adopting.a high moral 
tone. It is not surprising that the Chicago Tribune 
published in a city where organized gangsterism is 
a science and where gangstér-murderers are immune 
from punishment, should be among the first to raise 
the moral flag of belligerency. In a lengthy edi- 
torial entitled, “Mexico, the Failure in Civilization,” 
the Tribune barely stops at demanding war with 
our southern neighbor. The organ of the Harves- 
ter Trust, with nauseating hypocrisy, points to the 
freedom with which Mexican wage slaves are per- 
mitted to come to the United States as evidence of 
this country’s generosity. The employes of the 
packing companies and the steel mills understand 
this generosity. They know that it can be attribut- 
ed to the fact that the Mexicans are willing to work 
for a lower standard of living than American work- 
ers who are turned away from the factory gates 


In the Wake of the News 


while the beneficiaries of American generosity are 
given jobs at starvation wages. 
* * * * 
HE solution of the problem of course, is union- 
ization of all workers in the United States. Let 
the labor officials who are busy fighting the radicals 
get on the job. The Tribune hits the bottom in 
hypocrisy when it declares pompously that: “It is 
not in the ‘book that so low an order of society (the 
Mexican government-—-Ed,) should remain on the 
North American continent. This is doing well for 
a paper that stands for the kind of a government 
under which negroes are lynched with impunity, 
which ranks the profession of stoolpigeon with that 
of a goose-step professor, and under which a strike 
breaker is recognized, to use the language of the 
late Professor Eliot of Harvard University, as 
“the highest type of American citizen.” 


IN the devil was sick he wished to be a saint 

but when Georges Chicherin wants to recuper- 
ate he amuses himself by being a statesman and 
diplomat. Chicherin left Moscow recently with the 
intention of visiting Germany and France, where 
he could rest from the arduous duties of his task 
in the foreign office. The Soviet diplomat is now 
whiling away the hours in the Russian embassy on 
the Unter den Linden, but he is not idle, if writing 
official statements for the benefit of the press can 
be considered work. Of course, there are people 
who consider writing merely an excuse for dodging 
work. Once upon a time the writer being question- 
ed by a policeman as to his occupation, informed 


1 


— 


* * 
r 


— 


By T. J. O Flaberty 


— —— 


the officer that he was editor of a weekly paper. 
The policeman scornfully remarked: “Trying to get 
away without working, eh.” 
* 3 * * 

HICHERIN is at the head of one of the most im- 

portant departments of the Soviet government, 
foreign relations. The government keeps him on the 
job because he thinks, and knows his business. Eng- 
land would like to see Chicherin lighting his cigar 
ette in a dynamite factory. Great Britain has vain- 
ly tried to draw a ring of hostile nations around the 
Soviet Union. She has failed but is persistent, Chi- 
cherin is visiting the foreign ministers of various 
European countries and will impress on them the 
wisdom of keeping out of the British spider's weh. 
Soviet Union can defend herself from attack but 
war would be a terrible economic drain on the re 
sources of the young. Workers’ Republic. Besides, 
The Soviet Union can defend herself from attack but 
of society where war will be impossible. 

* 2929 0 
N next Tuesday the members of the United Mine 
Workers of America will decide whether their 


‘union is going to be saved under John Brophy or 


completely wrecked under the leadership of John 
L. Lewis. Unless the progressives, under Brophy, 
see that the votes are properly counted their chanc- 
es of electing their candidates are slim. Indeed 
there is a strong possibility that even if the Lewis 
counters are obliged to divulge the true count, Lewis 
will find some excuse for declaring the election - 


legal. This A. F. of L. bureaucracy is so strongly 


(Continued on page 6) 
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COOLIDGE AND — 8 


ard Wood again denying the rumor that he in- 
tended to resign as American administrator of the 
Philippine Islands, followed by a newspaper inter- 


complete confidence in Wood despite the sharp op- 
position to him by the Filipinos, have been capped 
by the opposition to independence for the islands 
contained in the Coolidge message to the short ses- 
~ gion of congress, The opinions expressed on the 
Philippines, while no legislative action based upon 
them is certain in this session, clearly indicate the 
trend of American policy and cannot fail to have 

an effect upon the Filipino independence movement, 

— ———u—ũ— pelloy. $0; Bhd the 
Miands more firmly to the Wall Street hitching 
post, to force open the still-remaining doors that 
keep American interests, chiefly rubber, from in- 
tensified exploitation of the resources and people 
of the Philippines. The half-promise ef the Jones 


“jaw for eventual independence, together with the 


solemn promises of presidents and governor-gen- 
erals in the past, are more definitely than ever be 
fore slated for the discard. The tendency of Amer 
ican imperialism is steadily developing in exactly the 
opposite direction. ; 


whether acted upon by the short session or by 
the congress which assembles to install the newly- 
elected members in March, will add to the factors 
‘which are developing the movement for ſndepend- 
ence towards a more militant position. This move“ 
ment is now led almost exclusively by petty-bour- 
geois elements who have the support of practically 
all of the Filipinos. It has a number of serious 
weaknesses, chief among which is its native inde- 
pendence upon the sweet and meaningless phrases 
and illusive “promises” of the American bourgeoisie 
and its superabundance of faith in the effectiveness 
of measures of a strictly legal nature within the 
limits of American domination. The tenure of po- 
litical life for such a policy is largely the Jones 
law, which, seemingly, pledges the U. S. to eventual 
independence, The virtual dumping of the Jones 
law, the likelihood of the adoption of the Bacon 
dill, must result a radical change: in the character | 
of thé inde : 
e undoubtedly bring pressure: to 
bear for the adoption of a program of struggle 
against American imperialism. 

Other factors making for this are: | 

HE development of a labor movement in the 

Philippines which supports independence unre- 
gservedly. The greater and more conscious partici- 
pation of proletarian elements in the independence 
movement will tend to cleanse it of its futile mild- 
manneredness and drive it towards the left. The 
movement of a Labor Party in the Filipino trades 
unions will hasten this process. The classic exam- 
ple of such a development can be found in the Chr 
mese revolutionary movement, 

The successful march of the Chinese revolution- 
ary forces against the foreign imperialists. is 
historic event cannot fail to point a lesson to the 

Filipinos. In this connection there is the remark- 

e. interview given to American newspapers by 
a eral Chiang Kal-Shek in which he expressed, 


Ws the’ opinion of the Chinese revolutionary move- - 


ment, sympathy and solidarity for the independence 
movement in the Philippines. After all, Washington 
fs more than 11,000 miles from Manila, while Can- 
ton is less than 700 miles oft 
ALLY, the American-inspired organization of 
an anti-independence party by Aguinaldo (if it 
has not actually been subsidized by American im- 
perialists then they are getting a good thing for 
mothing!) will force the independence movement 
nto a more definite position. 

The flames of the revolutionary anti-imperialist 
movement are spreading rapidly throughout the 
Wrient. The short space of water intervening be- 
Bween the mainland and the Philippines will not 
derve to quench these flames. 

* * * 
SIGNS OF A CRISIS IN FRANCE 

uE desperate measures taken by Poincare to 

stabilize the franc have not been without their 
@ritical results. Unemployment, which was prac- 
Gically unknown, at worst negligible, for many 
months, is increasing sharply. In a bare few weeks 
@housands of workers have been laid off; many 
establishments can furrish only part-time employ- 
ment. Factories, particularly automobile plants and 
@llied industries, are either shutting down of se- 
@erely curtailing their production programs.’ The . 
jplump continues and a heavier one is predicted. 

To head off the crisis, a number of firms are pay- 
_ Mang a sort of unemployment relief to the workers. 


Legislation which has been pending for two years im only was this surplus secured by the raising of tari iat. 


1 


payments obligatory for all e 
tically no likelihood of 

time. E 
Another method ot holding off the wolf is 
‘employes (there are hundreds of thousands of Ital- 


lan. Polish and other workers in France) 80 as to 
prevent the sending, — tort: 
ing the effects’ the eee een ‘accord- 
ingly. 


The foreign trade of France, ory sa oe 
many and the United States, is not in à bright con- 


Similarly with the United States. The unfavorable 
balance of trade amounts to 3,283,000 francs, as 
against. an unfavorable balance, in 1925, of only 
2,398,000 francs. ; | 

iE foreign affairs of France have not fared much 

better. Pressure continues to be exerted by the 
United States for the , the Mellon-Ber- 

10 no loing will be 

to 9 trame. British and 
American capitalism have effectively scotched the 
Briand-Stresemann plan to float the Dawes railway 
‘bonds so as to raise a loan for the rehabilitation of 
the france. Pressure is Also being brought to shat- 
ter the German French accord whose prospects 
looked so rosy after the Thoiry negotiations. The 
Germans, furthermore, are disappointed by the fail- 
ure to evacuate the Rhine valley, as was projected 
at Thoiry. The menace of a conflict with Italy con- 
tinues to hang over France, and feeling has run 
high especially after the exposures in connection 
with Riccioti Garibaldi, ws 

Unrest continues in the French colonies. With 
the Chinese revolution as a source of inspiration, 
and their own sufferings as a goal, the Annamite 
revolutionary movement in French Indo-China is 
pressing forward for liberation. In Syria, France has 
made such a thorough mess of its rule by mandate 
that it is seriously considering the suggestion to 
“yield the mandate to another power. But here there 
are complications. Syria is coveted by Italy for its 
imperialist ambitions in the Near East, and by Ger- 
many as the first step in the creation of a new 
colonial base. Unfortunately for all of these, Syria 
is not like Abyssinia which was so calmly divided 
by the two robbers, Britain and Italy. It has a 
strong revolutionary independence movement, whose 
scars are not very honorably borne by France, 


Altogether France is not in any too enviable a 


position. If Poincare would take the trouble to look 
across the English Chapnel he would see an image 
of the disintegration that already marks the future 
of French imperialism, 
* * 
FASCISM ON A VOLCANO 

HE new series of repressive laws instituted by 

Mussolini is a manifestation of the growing inse- 
curity of fascist rule in Italy. If one can speak of 
an impending crisis in France, this.is many times 
more true of Italy. 

Mussolini has been unable, even with the help of 
his financial “wizard,” Count Volpi, to secure a 
favorable balance of trade for Italy. In 1925 there 
was a passive balance of trade to the extent of 
7,887,000,000 lire; and for the first six months of 
1926 there was already an excess of imports over 
exports of more than 6,600,000,000 lire. As an indi- 
cation that this situation was being “remedied,” 
Volpi announced, at the end of last July, a surplus of 
receipts amounting to 1,500,000,000 lire. But not 
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strikes; even then, some have taken place. The 


— 


lire continues to hover around a very low point. 
. limit to: the state-of qulescence that 


made on Mussolini’s life in the period of a year. 
In the ranks of his own party there is a power- 
ful movement of division and discord. Repeated 
fractional struggles among the fascisti are not the 
smallest of Mussolini's worries. The dissidents have 


reached such a point of power and effect that Mus 


solini was forced to withdraw his previous auto- 
cratic decrees and permit a certain amount of democ- 
racy and electoral rights within the fascist party. 
The fiction of Mussolini’s universal popularity has 
been additionally demolished by the presistent re- 


ports of demonstrations—isolated and spontaneous, ~ 


but demonstrations nevertheless—of members of the 
fascist party bearing placards upon which Mussolini 
is denounced. These are not to put it very con- 
ane e signs of stadility. 

Like France, Italy is not faring so wen in the 
field of foreign affairs. Her alliance with 


neither firm not eternal. Brittania has never been ; 


distinguished for her loyalty to the allies of the 


“moment before if the allies of the moment later offer- 


ed better opportunities. There is no doubt but that in 
the negotiations which are being conducted be- 
tween Briand and Chamberlain, France will propose 
as a condition for forsaking-her rapprochément to- 
wards Germany—upon which England looks with 
alarm—the withdrawal of British support form 
Italy’s imperialist ambitions—which is not looked 
upon with any too much happiness by France. The 
uncovering of the Garibaldi-Rapolla scandal, and the 
intrigues of Mussolini's agents to discredit France 
in Spain in connection with the Catalonian inde- 
pendence movement, have not served to increase 
fascist stock withthe French. 


HE blow to Mussolini as a consequence of the 
overthrow of Pangalos in Greece is too en 
known to need repetition. The fascist ruler's 
adventures in the Balkans have not ee e 
his hand, either. It took only the report of the 
treaty arranged between Italy and Albania to call 
forth strong denunciation of Mussolini’s skirmishes 
in the Adriatic from a number of the Jugo-Slavian 
leaders. Raditch and Ninchitch Both have intimated 
their determination to resist Mussolini’s encroach- 
ments upon Jugo-Slavia’s interests by the establish- 
ment of an Italian protectorate over Albania. 

The Turks, too, do not appear so easy a prize as 
the lord of the Chighi palace originally presumed. 
Kemal Pasha has shown an unusual belligerency in 
defying Italy’s attempts at aggression in Asia Minor. 
When the threat of invasion was imminent, the An- 
gora leader did not hesitate for a moment to mobil’: 
a number of army corps to meet the fascist troops; 
but if Kemal did not hesitate, Mussolini did. 

It is, of course, impossible to predict the length 
of Mussolini's rule. But his days are numbered. 
There is, as we have said above, a limit to suffer- 
ing, and a limit to the period in which Mussolini 
can continue to exist without being able to solve 
the raging contradictions that are undermining 
fascisim. One needs add only that the official“ 
Bourgeois opposition of the Aventine bloc has vir- 
tually collapsed. After the fascisti, the Communists 
are the strongest party in Italy and their hold upon 
the masses is strong despite all the terrific handi- 
caps with which they are confronted. The Gordian 
knot of Italy’s crisis can be cut only with the sword 
of revolution in the hands of the Italian proletas 
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| w to bet my money. But I will say 
Taking youth as a whole; by and large, I be- 
‘Neve there is no better class of young chaps than 
the boys of North Italian descent. If I were an ex- 
ploiter of labor, I would pick them as my victims 
every time. Besides being intelligent, well-manner- 
ed, courteous, and gentle of speech, they would give 
any establishment much the appearance of a male 
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to get his 
I soon had it. Speaking both languages 
equally well, he had as a mere boy, in fact under 


Gold Coast, 1 will explain that, when you take a 
chap of that character into an eating place, you have 
difficulty in getting rid of your money. 
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and bacon, as being cheap. 
ve room for any dessert. They 
generosity. I did get some- 
meal down DeRose, for that was his 
refused dessert. 

safely in restaurant and he 
thereby be suspected of hinting for a meal, 
he had not eaten for twenty-four 
e positively could not go out on the 
men for money. He said that about a 
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ally left, he looked after me with a long - 
t would actually almost have touched the 
of a railroad detective. I suppose I had look- 
to that boy somewhat like an angel—an angel in 
disguise, of course—very much disguised—in fact, 
hardly recognizable in the role, But nevertheless 
more angel than devil. Tho, confidentially, my phy- 
sician, who has, I suppose, as few successful, if fatal, 
operations to his discredit as any man in the pro- 
fession, tells me that so far he cannot find a wing 
sprouting on either shoulder of mine. But let us 


hope! 

After I got home and to bed, that kid lingered in 
my mind, or perhaps in what, in moments of spir- 
itual exifaltation, I am pleased to call my con- 
science. 
used to at least foods, shelter, and clothing. He 
could not endure much longer the present hardship 
to which he was not used. He had had his fill of 
the navy, but if worse came to worse, he would have 
to reenlist. 

Now if he or any other boy really picks the navy 
as a career, Ill not quarrel with him; I'll simply 
refer him to the psycopathic ward. But here was 
a chap who had had, as he said, plenty of it. Yet 
he might in desperation go back to it. He got on 
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had said that in the navy he had been 


“Pes Wages of Palvaiilani. 
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ian life and get on his feet. I combed the 
several times. Again and again I went to 

1 had first found him, thinking that 

instinct might lead him back there for a reappear- 
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is that, after one night in a real bed, the 1 
the thing had sent him to the recruiting office 
join the navy again. Probably now he is somewhere 
In the seas, polishing brass or an officer’s shoes. 
Must you have a moral to this tale? Here it is. 
As soon as a young fellow in a recruiting office signs 
on the dotted line, his economic problem is solved. 


From that moment, food, clothing, shelter, medical 


and dental service fall on him like manna from 
heaven. But let him try to go out to do productive 
work, in contrast to the unproductive service of the 
army or navy, and the situation is different. He 
will not be hired unless the boss can see a wa 
make money out of him. And if the boss can’t 

it that way—he may sleep in empty tool boxes and 
go hungry. ' : 

Ruskin somewhere says that we f train, and 
dress men for the labor that kills, when we ought 
to feed, dress, and train them for the labor of life. 
That's a mouthful. | 

So that is the moral. The sequel will never be 
written unless I again sometime run across that 
pleasing young Italian-American—and I might not 
even recognize him if I did. And the angel has be 
come such a devil, that by no chance would he know 
me again. 
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A Guitar in the Rain 


D\N a ralny day in the fall Don Pancho came 

sponge. The dampness creeps into every cell 
and corpuscle. It reaches the marrow in your bones. 
The air hangs low. The breath of the stockyards 
‘erawls into every pore. Like the slimy tentacles of 
a monster. F 
O* a rainy day in the fall Don Pancho cama 

Chicago from Mexico. With Don Pancho came 
his brother. Their wives. Ten children. 

The Madison street car stood near the North- 
western station. The conductor fumed. “Step lively, 
tere!“ The rain tears your nerves into shreds. 
“Come on, shake a leg!” 

Don Pancho rushed to the car. The conductor 
cursed. Don Pancho carried a guitar in his hand. 


A guitar With ribbons. Red, white and green. Mex | 


“Andale Mujer.” Maria followed: And then the 
rest like beads on a string. Jose, Conchita, Jesus, 
Pablo,, Esperanza, more—eight more miserable lit- 
tle humans. Excited. Bustling. Bundles, Color. 

Don Pancho struggled, pushed, encouraged. “Hur- 
ry, careful! Conchita, don’t lose that bundle. Jose, 
stand aside.” 2 3 i 

The conductor slammed the doors and cursed the 
raln, He cursed the day. The company. The job. 
The goddamned foreigners. a ) 

But Lon Pancho spoke no English. Valgamo Dios. 

“The fare senor? How much must one pay? And 
for the little ones?” 

The conductor cursed again. 


— 


One two, three, six small children. Pay only for 
eight, fifty-six centavos, senor,” I volunteered. 

“Ah, Senor, muchisimas gracias. We are strang- 
ers here.“ 

Don Pancho bowed. Maria bowed. Jose nudged 
Conchita. “The Senor will help us.” 

The Senor paid the fare. He directed them te 
their seats. ree 

“One can sit anywhere in the car? All is ome 
The Senor secured transfers. He arranged every 
thing. Si, he will direct them where to change cara, 

“Muchisimas gracias, Senor. You are very kind to 
us pobrecitos!” | 

The conductor cursed the arrangements. He 
cursed the Senor. He cursed in colors as vivid as 
those in the entourage of Don Pancho, 

“CVI, SENOR. We are from Sonora. Dispensome, 

unmomentito...., my guitar. One must be 
careful, It is so little, but then life gives so little 
to the worker. Is it not the truth, Senor?” 

Don Pancho saw the guitar secure with a loving 
tenderness. : 

“Si, Senor, we come to work in the stockyards, 
My brother and I. One brother~is now working 
there. 

“You will get rich?” 

“Ojala, But, no . my brother is not rich. The 
children will go to school, Senor, I will work, Marta 
can still work a little. Jose is growing up Maybe 
.. HE Dios ts good... 


: By Walt Carmon 


ALSTED STREET. 
“Maria. The. children, Andale. Conchita be 
careful. Thank you, Senor. Thank you. Mil gracias. 
May Jesus, Mary and Joseph...” . ; 
“Say, what the hell do you call this, anyway?” 
The conductor slams the door in disgust. . 
“This is the car? Muchas gracias, Senor. Adios.” 
1 WATCH Don Pancho board the car. My thots go 
to my Mexican comrade who lives in the yards. 
For four years now he and his little family have-lived 
in the yards: For four years now be and his little 


family have lived im one room. His little girl died 


last winter. There ig seldom any heat. They sleep 


on the cold cement floor. Work is scarce. Wages 


are small, My comrade has been coughing a little, 


“Tt will pass,” he assures me. 


‘ IL gracias, Senor. Adios.“ The car moves. Te 
e stockyards. Maria waves a. grateful 

“Adios.” The children smile. Don Pancho waves 

“Adios,” again. He grips the guitar in his hand. 

The ribbons have become wet. They droop a little 

The car is swallowed up by the rain and fog 

the yards... 

“7 WILL, work, Maria can still work a little. Jose 
is growing up...” 

Work. The yards. 

“My, guitar, .. life gives the worker so little, 

Senor, does it not?” 

The rain brings a weird, depressive feeling iu its 

dampness.- I walk thra the rain and curse the vi 

brant, vivid curses of the conductor. 
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Drawing hy Vose 


By G. AQUILA. 

2 events of recent days in Italy indicate that 
4 the Mussolini government and the fascist regime 
Rave now come to a seriously critical moment. 

The present situation is the result of two factors 
partly parallel and partly intersecting: on the 
one hand, tha strengthening of the anti-fascist feel- 
img among the workers, the greater part of the 
petty bourgeoisie of town and country, the army 
officers’ corps, etc.; om the other hand, the strength- 
ening of the opposition tendencies in the fascist 
camp itself the’ big bourgeois policy of Mus- 
polini and of the fascist government. In order to 
keep down the threatening anti-fascist forces, Mus- 
solini finds himself compelled to make very extens- 
ive concessions to the opposition forces of the petty 
bourgeoisie within his own camp. 

The most important measures for “the sefe-guard- 
ime of the regime” are as follows: 

1. Dissolution. of all non-fascist parties, unions 
and associations. 

2. Suppression of the entire non-fascist press. 

3. Introduction of compulsory internment of zal 
@hose who have committed acts calculated to over- 
@hrow the social, economic or national constitution 
pt the state, to endanger the security and to frus- 
trate and hinder the activity of the state adminis- 
tration, as also those who declare their intention 
to do anything of the kind. (!) 

4. Formation of a fascist political police service 
at every headquarter-station of the fascist militia. 

5. Declaration of invalidity in regard to all pass- 
ports for abroad; severe punishments for anybody 
attempting to quit the country without a passport 
and for those who give assistance in such an at- 
fempt: obligation to resort to use of arms to prevent 
anybody from crossing the frontier without a permit. 

In addition to these “measures,” the so-called “Law 
tor the Protection of the State” was decided upon 
by the ministerial council on November 5th; in short, 
the law introduces capital punishment. The most 
important provisions of this law are: . 

1. Capital punishment for those who make an at- 
tempt upon the fd, person or personal liberty of 
the king or his regents, of the queen, the heir appar- 
ent or the prime minister, 

2. Capital punishment for those who commit an 
act calculated to subjeet the state to dependence 
upon foreign countries (?!) or to threaten the inde- 
pendence of the state; for those who betray the po- 
litical or military secrets concerning the security 
ef the state and who possess themselves of such 
secrets. 

3. Capital punishment for those who commit acts 
calculated to incite the citizens to armed insurrec- 
tion against the constitution of the state; for those 
who take part in an insurrection; and for those who 
cite to civil war. 

4. Conspiracy for purposes of any of the above- 
mentioned “crimes” will be punished with 15 to 30 
years’ imprisonment; defense of them in the press, 
with five to 15 years’ imprisonment. 

5. The resuscitation of parties, unions and asso- 
elations, which have’ been dissolved, eyem though 
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carried out unde. resh 1 0 (). will be puxu- 
ished with imprisonments up to 10 years. The mem- 
bers of such organizations will be punished with 
imprisonment up to 5 years. 

6. An Italian citizen, who within the territory of 
the state, spreads false, exaggerated and tendencious 
reports concerning the interior position of the coun- 
try or develops any action injurious to the national 
interests will be punished with five to 15 years’ im- 
prisonment. 

7. An Italian or a foreigner, who commits the 
above-mentioned “crimes*’ abroad, will be condemned 
by the Italian courts “in contumaciam” (in his ab- 
sence). 

8. All the above-mentioned “crimes” will be tried 
by special courts under the presidency of a general 
of the army, navy air-service or militia, and which 
will be composed by five officers of the fascist mil- 
itia. In the trials the penal code book valid in times 
of war will be followed. N 

Does Mussolini desire to prevent by means of 
these “measures” and “laws” possible future “at- 
tempts at assassination”? After the “attempted as- 
ascination” at Bologna, which never happened, and 
after the recent disclosures of the French police 
following the arrest of Ricciotti Garibaldi, Mussolini 
and the fascist press will for some time not dare 
to talk of attempted assassinations. Garibaldi, who 
has been arrested in France, a nephew of the na- 
tional hero of the Italian bourgeois revolution of the 
fifties and sixties of the last century, admits in view 
of the flawless evidence of the French police, hav- 
ing received from the fascist government 500,000 
Hre for the organization of “assassinations” of Mus- 
solini. He was in constant communication with the 
chief of the police in Rome, who was the intermed- 
fary between him and the fascist government. Gari- 
baldi also organized the “assassination” in Septem- 
ber; the French police found in the possession of 
Garibaldi the papers of the youthful Luccetti, who 
last September threw a bomb at Mussolini’s auto- 
mobile in Rome; and Garibaldi admitted that he it 
was who, under orders from the fascist government, 
sent Luccetti to Rome to undertake this “unsuccess- 
ful attempt at “assassination” upon Mussolini. By 
the way, it might be said: the disclosures of the 
French police, or the circumstances that Garibaldi's 
machinations have only now been disclosed, indi- 
cates, on the part of the French government, a po- 
litical maneuver as neat as it is despicabie. For 
months the French police and the French govern- 
ment were aware of the role that Garibaldi was play- 
ing but did not disclose and prevent the attempted 
assassinations” and the subsequent acts of violence 
on the part of the fascist bandits. The French gov- 
ernment kept back the) disclosures until a moment 
favorable to them in relation to foreign politics, 
as now presented by the Catalonia conspiracy, about 
which they had also been informed for months. 
Whereby—and this should be stated clearly—it was 
not the intention of the French government to pro- 
voke a war by accentuating the tension between 
France and Italy, but merely to serve the purpose, 
on the one hand, of putting a wedge in between 
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Mussolini and the Spanish government; on the other 


hand, to exercise pressure upon Mussolini and com 


pel him to come to heel. 

The chief import of the proceedings, however, Hes 
at the moment in domestic affairs, and the problem 
of further developments is comprised by two ques 
tions: how will big capita] act in regard to the redis- 
tribution—perhaps only momentary—0of power in the 
fascist camp, and to the concessions made under 
pressure of circumstance to the petty-bourgeois 


fascists? and how will the anti-fascist: foi ces in mW 
country, in the first place the workers and the 


masses of poor peasants, react to the “intensified 
dictatorship,” i. e. to the limitless accentuation of 
suppression and oppression, 


In order to pacify the big bourgeoisie and to com 
vince them that the concessions made to the petty 
bourgeoisie are merely sham. concessions, Mussolini 
now offers the big bourgeoisie an unprecedented rob 
bery of all the other classes in the country, melud- 
ing the petty bourgeoisie and also the lower and mid 
dle classes of the bourgeoisie, ag well as of the well 
to-do peasants and big farmers. A 20-millard loan ig 
being floated, partly for the purpose of redeeming 
the short-term national debt bonds, which are now 
due and have no cover, or to exchange them for 
“fascio-loan stock,” but chiefly to create out of the 
influx of cash a fund out of which credits can be 
granted to industry. All institutes are compelled 
by law to eink their available money wholly or partly 
in the “fascio-loan.” 
obliged, after fulfilling their legal obligations, to uss 
at least half of their cash in hand or means accra 
ing te them up to December 31st, 1927, in purchas- 
ing “fascio-loan” certificates or place the money tm 
special accounts with the Bank of Italy. Extensive 
“national propaganda,” based upon the most ruthless 
means of extortion, is to be employed to “encourage” 
private people also to invest in the “fascio-loan.” 

By this means the bourgeoisie is stripped at its 
weakest point; this overt robbery of the whole na 
tion is to serve as an expedient from the economic 
erisis, one of the chief factors of which is an acute 
capital crisis. 

What will the present and future victims of the 


robbery, namely, the masses of the.petty bourgeoisie 


and the seriously affected lower and middle classes 
of the bourgeoisie, have to say to this “boldest finan- 
cial maneuver of the world?” ) 

The other question is: how will the workers and 
the masses of poor peasants take the latest intena} 
fication of the suppression and oppression they have 
to suffer? 

The prohibition of the parties hit the Communist 
Party harder than any other party in Italy, for the 
other parties already scarcely had any organization 
worthy of mention. On the other hand, during the 


long years of rabid persecution, the Italian Comm 


nist Party has learned te build its organization bo 
firmly that it defles every effort of Mussolini to sup 
press it. 2 


The strengthening of the party as an organization 
(Continued on page 6) 
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The institutes in question ares 
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@iickly sprinkled with women. 


very splendidly assist striking workers on the prob- 
lem of relief, picketing and in combatting scabbing. 

th Mansfield the wives of the striking coal miners 
_ have set up street committees which control the 
work of picketing in the neighborhood. Every man, 
woman and child is a picket. Chosen pickets remain 


on duty day and night. Should a scab venture out 
on the street, signal is given and he is immediately 
“welcomed” by all his n ghbors. This is an effec- 
by the women to help 
the miners win their demands, by getting the scab 
en his own door-step. The women have taught the 
ehildren to sing; Don't Go Down the Mine Daddy.” 

In a resolution sent to the wives of the striking 
British coal miners, the Red Women’s and Girls’ 
League of Germany gave their support especially in 
the fight to hinder the transportation of strike-break- 
ing coal from Germany to England. 


“Let not yourselves be captured by the bourgeoisie, 
who even now are attempting to incite the miners’ 
wives to attend demonstrations against the strike . . 
Demonstrate rather for the demands of your men 
which are also your demands,” stated the resolution 
in part. 7 

Among the Communists who were ee Ete 
prison for long terms by the Hungarian government 
whose object is to strangle the labor movement in 
Hungary is a woman—Kathrina Haman—who receiv- 
ed a sentence of two years and 4 months at hard la- 
bor. Kathrinaé’ Haman isa worker in the chemical 
industry. Threats of prison sentence did not fright- 
en this courageous woman to relinquish her stand 
as a fighter in the ranks of the labor movement. 
Before the bourgeois judges, she said of the women 
in the factories of Hungary: 

“Thousands of working women perish in these fac- 
gories. These factories convert young women in the 
bloom of youth into wrecks. The working women 
im these factories have miscarriages and bring chil- 
dren into the world who are doomed to death at 
their very birth. As a result ef such experiences, 
I have in. the course of many years arrived at Com- 
- menist convictions for Which I now stand before 
the court. 

A stand here before the court with the knowledge 


A WORKING WOMAN | 


that I. with many thousands of my sisters, have 
traversed that path from the proletarian woman 


Who speuds her life in the kitchen and in the house- 
“hold, up to the proletarian woman who takes her 
place im the ranks.of the class struggle. Have your 
lordships ever thought for a moment mat the wives 
ot the tens of 


s of unemployed, the many 
thousands ot proletarian mothers must say some- 


thing to their children when they cry for bread? 
Can you imagine what a mother must feel in such 
; s I can tell you, these women have 
arrived at the point when they are ready to attack 


circumstances? 


with their bare hands and nails. 

“I await your judgment in the firm belief that 
we have not fought in vain. The entire proletariat, 
the working women and the young workers will car- 


 eonveriea, 


ry on the struggle in common with the Communist 
Party.” 


~~ 


Beautifully gowned ladies from about 40 ‘countries . 


8 convehed in Paris to tell each other that working 
e women might have equal rights with men in indus- 


According to Miss Martha Foley U. 8. A. 
“who was present at the conference), these ladies 
committeed, receptioned and adjourned, 
without a single working Woman being there to lift 


up her volce. Lady after lady got up to say her uttle 


“piece. But none said that they knew what they 


were talking about because they had worked. 


_ five years in this trade had normal vision. 


‘Josephine Drumbowski of Brooklyn, 


8 „ or dne relief that the labor movement” 1 


The women from Soviet Russia were not invited 
to this conference. 

The International Conference on 
men, held in Moscow resolved to 
major immediate tasks: (1) To induce — 
workers to take an active part in politics; (3) To 
win for Communism the women in the factories and 
trade unions; (3) To organize meetings of women’ 8 
delegates. 

Hertha Strum is the secretary of the Women’s 
Department of the Communist International. 

Out of 250,000 miners in Bengal, about 50,000 are 
women. Altho these women are miserably paid, yet 
they decided to give one day’s pay for the purpose 
of organizing a strike in support of the British 


miners. ae a 


According to the report of the Eye-Conservation 
Council ot America the highest percentage with de- 
fective vision is among the finishers in the garment 
industry. Only about 26 per cent working leag than 
Most of 
the finishers in the garment industry are women. 
These are the workers who at present are out fight- 
ing for a shorter work week, and against whom the 
New York City government has issued an injunc- 
tion prohibiting them from peaceful picketing. 

Because her husband, a laborer, is underpaid and 
there is a family of eight mouths -to feed, Mrs. 
mate ae 
forced to steal $225 worth of clothing and jewelry 
which she later sold for $7.00. 


There are large numbers of children of the Passaic 
textile strikers, of the striking cloakmakers in New 
York, of the Williamantic textile workers, who if not 


would be in the same situation as the children of 
this mother who steals to get bread for them. 


At the Sesquicentennial] Exposition in Philadelphia 
there is on exhibition a picture with the title, “The 
Child Shall Be First.” The picture typifies America 
as a mother under whose care and protection chil- 
dren play calmly and joyfully. 

The bill for a 48-hour work week for women is 
again before the legislature in Albany. How about 
the Women’s Trade Union League working for an 
amendment to, this bil} for a 40-hour week for wo- 
men? Surely it has been demonstrated especially 
by the furriers in New York City that a 40-hour 
week can be gottem by the workers who persistently 
seek it. 
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uns period, we are told, is the “Machine 5 


Some machines are driven by hand, but when we 
Bin of the “Machine Age” with capital letters we 
i 


— 


nk of huge organisms of steel with parts forced 
ck and forth by the irresistible ‘expansion of 
steam, or held in endless gyration by the force of 
Bn electrie current. 
Power of onf kind or another is what keeps our 
machines moving. Hand power, horse power, wind 
wer, steam power, oil power, water power, elec 
icity—-where do they come from? What can we 
use them for? How do we use them? Will they 
fast forever? Are they being wasted? What is 
Superpower“? 
Hand power or muscle power” is used instine- 
ere, The food we eat is fuel for our body; it is 
burned up” inside just as coal is burned under a 
oller. As long as we last—and get food—our 
muscle power lasts. It may seriously decrease in 
guantity as we get worn out. The earliest factories 
at the dawn of the Industrial Revolution operated 
entirely on hand power. 
if we feed a horse and hitch him to a wagon we 
Bre using the horse's muscle power, or horse pow- 
wr”. For centuries this was the last word in trans- 
poration. The only improvement upon a horse was 
two horses, and the only improvement upon two 
horses was four horses. 
With the use of steam power, the Machine Age be 
n. But steam is made by boiling water, and to 
il the water you. must heat it with something. 
ain we see that the energy, the power, must come 
om @ fuel. What can we use as a fuel? What can 
we heat the water with? Anything—anything that 


in durn and produce heat. Wood, peat, soft coal. being transformed into el 


hard coal, brown coal, powdered coal, coke, natural 
gas, manufactured gas, fuel oil Hundreds of miles 
of Russian railways are traversed by wood-burning 


_ becomotives. Several Russian steam-electric stations 
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difficult as the mines and wells approach 
We have spoken of hand power, steam power, 
wind power and water power. . Where 


“a : 


does 
tricity come in? Electricity must be classed 
steam and hand power in the respect that 
a primary source of power. The only ind 
important means of generating electricity is 
dynamo“ or generator“. A large number of 
per wires are wound tightly over a cylinder. 
this unit (the familiar “armature” or rotor) 
tated between magnets, a current of electricl 
generated in it Where does this . 
electrical power—come from? From the power 


can be turned by hand; in this 
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generator ig larger the rotor may be turned 
steam engine; here steam power is 
ed into electrical power. Any kind of power—steam 


power, wind power, water power—that can turn the 
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are run on peat. Brown coal is widely used in Ger- rotor of a generator, can by this means be converted 
many. The use of powdered coal and of gas un- into electrical power. The most common generat- 
der boilers is becoming common in America. The ing unit is the turbogenerator“. A turbine wheel 
pil burning steamships and locomotives burn ofl and the rotor of a generator are mounted on the 
ander boilers in order to generate steam. Any and same shaft. When the turbine is rotated by steam 
@very fuel may be used to produce steam, but steam or water power, the rotor also turns and generates 
elf is not a primary source of power. Its energy current. A single unit as large as 225,000 kilowatts 
derived from the fuel. (300,000 hersepower) has recently been built. 
The use of gasoline in automobile, airplane and By far the greater part of the electricity used in 
motorboat, or of a heavier ofl in the Diesel (inter- the United States is generated in steam-electric sta- 


nal combustion) engine (motorship and submarine) 
are cases where the energy of the fuel is transmit- 
ted directly to the engine without the use of an er 
fernal intermediary such as steam. “Gasoline power” 
7 “oil power“ must be classed with steam power as 
erived from fuel. N 
How long will our steam power and oil power 
Yast? As long as our fuel lasts. In America, the 
end of oll and natural gas is probably ea matter of 
@ecades. Coal is good for a few centuries yet, but 
Ns extraction from the mines will become increas- 


, pa dificult. Already fuel conservation is becom- 


epnormous abundance—water and air. 


a vital problem. 
Now for sources of power other than fuel—ready- 


tions, 1. e., stations where the generators are driv- 
en by s engines or steam turbines. Why is not 
steam power sufficient in itself? What advantages 
has electricity that warrant the congtruction of tre- 
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ed directly into electricity. 9 
An electric station that is operated by water pow- 
is 


er called a hydro-electric station. Why some 
rivers are available for hydro-electric development 
while are not, why some developments re- 


quire the construction of expensive dams, and why 
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(Continued from Page L) 


lined up with the capitalist class, and the capitalists 
have so much to gain by Keeping them in power that 
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made power. Two fluids exist upon the earth in it is highly doubtful if they have any intention of 


These fluids 
are in constant motion and this motion means pow- 
gr—in unlimited quantities. The motion of the air 
gre know as “wind,” that of the water as “tides” and 
*currents”. Windmills have been used since ancient 
times, and for centuries wind power was relied upon 
exclusively for the whole world’s marine commerce; 
ft is barely a half a century since the steamship be- 
gan to encroach seriously upon the realm of the 
sailing vessel. But wind power altho it is practical- 
ly something for nothing is uncertain and uncon- 


~ of the law. 


yielding to the majority opinion of their member- 
ship even when it is overwhelming. “Vote as you 
damn glease, I'll be elected anyhow,” was Frank 
Farrington’s defy to the membership.. 
1 6. %% 

12 Hearst pres has again performed one of 

those many public services for which it is noted. 
It discovered the habitat of the wandering radio 
operator, Kenneth G. Ormiston, whose tracks were 
so faint that he defied detection by the bloodhounds 
But he could not get away with it on 
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frollable. A ship stays idle for days in a calm and Hearst. The Hearst press has a nice collection of 
then gets wrecked in a terrific blow. The Miami underwear, said to be the property of Aimee Me- 
hurricane represented millions of horsepower turn- Pherson, whose affairs need not be recalled to your 
ed loose in one terrific outburst, destroying every- attention. Whenever opportunity arises the Hearst 


ming in its path, and then dissipating itself useless- editors hang out the flimsies on their pages, Cir- 


ty. The Rotor Ship of Anton Flettner will probably 
increase in value as a well-devised use of wind as 
en auxiliary power, but until a method is discov- 


The ‘State of Emergency’ in Italy 
(Continued from page 4) a 
was merely a result of its politieal invigoration. The 


culation goes up and so do advertising rates. Hearst 
gives another contribution to a church and is prais- 
ed by the preachers while Ormiston will be held up 
as a horrible example to the public by mentally 
bankrupt clergymen who pray fervently that they 
may n@ver get caught. . 
HINA quit the league of nations and a represent- 
2 tative of the Kuomintang is given a sumptuous 
room to do his observing from, by the league sec- 


gnfuence of the party thruoat the working class and retariat. “The league power, most affected by any 


also among the broad strata of the urban and coun- 
try petty bourgeoisie, who are deeply disappointed 
in fascism and embittered by their penury, has made 
euch progress within the last year that it definitely 
surpasses the influence of all the other “opposition” 
and “anti-fascist” parties whose treacherous “half- 
heartedness was the best of support to fascism. 

This development will make further important 
progress during the future stages of the “fascist 
revolution.” The unlimited suppression and oppres 
sion of the workers and the peasants, on the one 
hand, the “boldest” robbery “known to international 
finance” of all classes of the Itallan nation for the 
benefit of the big bourgeoisie, on the other hand, 
which robbery will also inevitably have its effect 
upon the opposition petty-bourgeois wing of fasci=m, 
create im Italy a revolutionary situation which, um 
der the leadership of the Communist Party of italy 
must lead to the overthrow of the fascist regime 
and of the rule of the Italian bourgeoisie! 


thing China may do, is England. And England is wor- 


rying over China. It was Chao Hsin-Chu, representa- 
tive of the non-existent Peking government that of- 
ficially announced his intention not to take any part 
in the activities of the league, but he was speaking 
the words of Shia Ting, the representative of the 
Cantonese, Indeed a reasonable suspicion might be 
entertained that Chao Hsin-Chu is not as unwilling 
to do what he is told as people thot. 
ago, he read an antiBritish leaflet distributed —— 
Kuomintang students, before the league assem 
to the consternation of the august delegates ‘rho 
could not understand such plain language. — 
“tae Ss a 
league of nations now looks more of a mock- 
ery than ever. Organized by England as a weap- 
on in her imperialist schemes, but ostensibly to pre- 


serve peace it is now clear. to even those gullible - 


people that expect imperialist powers to follow a 
policy of peace for the sake of peace that the league 
is an instrument to be used principally for the sub- 
jection of the so-called backward peoples. The big 
robbers desire to maintain peace with each other 


Not so long 


- 


as long as possible but recently league members 
have been making treaties with.other powers with- 
out consulting the league. War scares are flying 


tertain for A. J. Cook, fighting secretary of the 
British miners, was demonstrated in the house of 
commons last Wednesday when Stanley Baldwin, 
premier, and the picture man of the cabinet, the 


man who is represented as mild and fair, indulged _ 


in a bitter personal attack on Cook. He chargéd 
Cook with having let down the miners, the trade 
unions and the labor party after having raise 
“hell” for months. Nobody knows better than B 
win that this is a damnable lie 
e * *,8 * 
3 hates Cook because the latter openly 
declared from the start that Baldwin was a tool 
of the coal owners, and pointed out that Baldwin 
himself was a millionaire steel and coal magnate: 


The owners, very cleverly put up Baldwin as a de- 


coy duck to induce the miners to listen to reason. 
Only the Communist Party, thru its organs, the 


Weekly Worker and the Communist Review and the 


Left Wing paper, The Sunday Worker, 
with the left Wing leaders of 
headed by A. J. Cook, tagged Baldwin as a faker and 
fraud, who was placing the armed forces of the gov- 
ernment at the disposal of the workers while he was 
indulging in tommyrot about the neutrality of the 
government. | mis | 
FTCIP site minister rightly charged the Labor 
Party leaders with lack of courage during the 
strike, but his conception of a display of courage 
would be for them to come out openly against the 
miners instead of sabotaging it secretly. Indeed it 
is generally believed among the left wing of the 
British working class that Messrs. 
vin as well as other right wing leaders were under 
the instructions of and Yard during the general 
strike. However, this cannot be proved unti] the 
British working class publish the secret files of that 
institution. As for the minerg being let down by 
Cook. They were let down by the general coun- 
cil of the Trade Union Congress that called off the 
strike when victory was in sight. And afterwards 
when the miners decided to fight the battle alone 
they were let down by the whole trade union lead- 
ership of England and the rest of the world, out- 
side of the Soviet Union. 


together 


@ miners’ union. 


and Be- 
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LILLIAN GISH. 


“THE SCARLET LETTER.” 


A slice of almost forgotten early. 


history of the American colonial days 
furnishes the text of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s “The Scarlet Letter,” brot to 
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the screen in a brilliant and yet sim- 
ple manner by the famous Swedish 
director, Victor Seastrom. It is 4 
banner picture for Sweden, the lead- 
ing man, Lars Hanson, also calling 
from that country. Lillian Gish from 
our own United States is the star. 
This is a picture that is different 


from the ordinary run, yet is not what |: 


could be classed as a “super feature,” 

even though it is playing at a twice- 
schedule. . 

It shows vividly the intolerance and 

bigotry of the colonial period. The 


religious fanaticism of the puritans 


is brot ont to face the light of day in 
a realistic manner. 

The opening of the picture shows 
Hester Prynne, played by Lillian Gish, 
being put in a stock for running and 
skipping on Sunday. 


As the picture continues we see the 


persecution that our forefathers meted 
out to those that did not live up to 


their ideas of religion and morality. 


Lars Hanson is the best bet of the 
picture. The scenes in which he por- 
trays his love for Hester, are really 
fine. 

If for no other reason than its ex- 
posure of religious fanaticism, it is 
a picture that should not be missed. 


It has, however, other points in its 
favor, namely, good direction and a 


minimum of hokum. 
7 SYLVAN A. PoLLACK. 
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Movie Notes | 


In Chicago. 

The first showing of the Russian 
movie masterpiece “Breaking Chains” 
in Chicago broke all records for at- 
tendance. Three thousand people saw 
the marvelous film while that many 
more were turned away unable to 
gain admission. Another showing has 
been arranged for December 18 at the 
Ashland Auditorium with two per- 
formances on the same night at 7:30 
and 9:30 p. m. to accommodate those 
‘previously disappointed. 

On Nationat Tour. 
After the second Chicago perform- 


ance, “Breaking Chains” will begin a 


country-wide tour. Definite dates are 
being arranged and in addition to 
those soon to be announced, the pic- 
ture will be shown in New Haven, 
Conn., Jan. 1; Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 
9; Seattle, Wash., Jan. 29. 


“POTEMKIN.” 
) in New York. 

The Armored Cruiser Potemkin, 
great Russian movie which has re 


' eeived such universal praise both in 


American and Burope, began its first 


a Breaking Chains By far the best in 


’ 


1 
t 


shown 
lure the unwary penny of the curios- 
ity-pricked movie fan in the midst of 


2 


Richard Dix in 
‘The Quarterback 
A Paramount Picture 


8 A DOZEN IN BRIEF 
The 828 of Barbara Worth— 


this list. Don’t miss it when it 
comes to your town. 
Syncopated Sue—She’s lively. 
The Black Pirate—Fairbanks’ phys- 
ical-culture fandangles. 

Don Juan— Barrymore poses his 
profile. (With the Vitaphone at 
the Mevickers). 

London—Not so good. : 

The Better "Ole—The better howl. 
Funny stuff (With the second 

_ Vitaphone Performance at the 
Woods). 

Variety—See this one. 

The Strong Man—A Langdon laugh- 


ing matter. 
’ 3 Sadie—Not bad —nor impor- 


Passaic Strike—Labor in action. 
Will do your heart good. 


showing in this country last Sunday 
at the Biltmore Theater in New York. 
No Russian picture has created so 
great a discussion as this one of the 
1905 revolution. Douglas Fairbanks 
and Mary Pickford viewed the picture 
in Germany while on their way to Rus- 
aia and called it “the greatést motion 
picture ever made.” 

Emil Jannings, German star of “Va- 
riety,” in an interview printed in a 
current igsue of an American movie 
magazine says: “No, I do not care 
for the Volga Boatman. ow can I 
when I have already seen “Potem- 
kin”? 


Joe Plotkin. 
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the tropical 


port be Eh 
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thor, a West Indian (now on the staff 
of Opportunity) sets his ten stories in 
atmosphere of 
Central America and the West Indies. 
fn an almost detached way he paints 
the life of the Negro in all settings. 
It is a realistic picture, done with the 
knowing, skillful hand of one who has 
observed life there closely. Like the 
colors of the tropics also, these stories 
are riotously colorful—almost gaudy. 

One thing Stands out however. Pro- 
ducing harmony, the style of the writ- 
er is nevertheless jangly and skeleton 


9 3 


more weight. 
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bute in color. 
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like. Outline and color is there but 
the word painting lacks body to give 
Lacking smoothness, 
these stories however are not lacking 
in value. Lacking fire, they contri 
A more aggressive in- 
terest and consciousness and more 


The worker who finds interest in 
the mew consciousness of the Negro 


portance to American labor, will do 
well to keep step with its strides in 
all directions, including literature. It 
will help us to understand it better 
and give us the pleasure of truly au- 
| “Tropic ” 


ability. 


Eric Waldrond is one of the 


“Come to the Lord,” one of the un- 
usuah. drawings of Alexander King, 
from the art folder “Alexander King 
—An Interpretation, a Credo, and Ten 
Drawings” issued by Boni & Liveright 
in Whose New York offices this art- 
ist's work has been on exhibition. 


Guiana, 


developments 


yowr ito” 


it. 


j 
SOME GIRLS! 


little comrades sent 
in such nice things 
for this issue that 
we can’t use be- 
cause this is only 
a “Tiny Worker.” 
But we will surely 
use them Lot of 
other issues com- 
ing, kids! 


lows, the girls were 
good this week. 
But just you wait. 
You can’t 
good little 
down and you can’t 
keep him OUT! 
Come on Johnny 


‘em snappy and 
shoot em in! 


THE PROOF 


By Edna Wallace, 
Washington, D. C. 


The boys don't own 
All brains, that’s 


true 
We girls are REDS 


That proves it 
too! 


So many of our 


But I tell ya fel-j}. 


THE GIRLS GET BACK! 


Last week the boys sent in EVERY- 
THING. We told our little Rosie Reds 
about it and they sent in so many 
good things they pushed the boys 
right out of the TINY WORKER! 


QUEEN MARIE 


By LOUISE REINZEN, Chicago, 
Vanguard Pioneer Group. 


1 
Most people make an awful fuss 
ver that old queen who visited us, 
1 don't think that she's so loud 
Just because she gathered the crowd. 


2 


As the queen rode down the street 
Hundreds of guards stood at her feet; 
I know I'd go on the rainiest day 

To see her get ‘‘crowned” another way. 


A Weekly. Editor, Louise Reizen, Chicago, III. 
‘ Johnny Red, Assistant Editor. 
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OH BOY THAT'S ME! 


By 
Yetta Barshefsky, 
Chicago Vanguard 
Group. 


I am a very little 
irl 


ing and torn 


question to ask of 
any little boy or 


ri. 

Yetta! Keep on 
asking that of ev- 
ery one you meet. 
And welcome to 
the Tiny Worker— 
come again! 


THERE IS NO 
SANTA CLAUS! 


But we got a 
picture of a bird 
who thinks he is 
and we're going to 
show him up in the 
next issue. Watch 
me trim his whisk- 
ers! Better get 


ext Saturday’s 


n , 
TINY WORKER. 


— 


T 


It Does Not Always 
Pay to Advertise 


At the last moment, Manuel Gomez, 
author of the article advertised in 
Fridays issue of The DAILY WORK- 
ER, “Canton Tells The World,” was 
obliged to withdraw it for additional 
treatment in view of eleventh hour 
in the Orient. The 
finished manuscript did not arrive at 
the plant in time for the mechanical 
staff to do the right thing dy 
Therefore we must regretfully beg our 
readers’ patience to wait another 
week for the second part of the article 
that appeared last week.—Editor. 


THE TINY WORKER 


gir 
With ragged clotn- 


shoe 

But I'm a Uttle 
Pioneer, 

Now —#hy aren't 
you? , 

That's a good 


/ 
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Chicago openly at- 


o still must believe in Santa 


0 ted any honesty in 
a noter dishonest professional 
sport. not accept the money 


they won after witnessing the bout. 
Everyone agreed that Flowers, the 
preaching pugilist was victor. 


Everybody agreed but the members 
of the boxing commission and the 
manager of the Tiger. It’s true that 
he protested the day after the fight. 
But strangely NOT at the time of the 
decision. The commission after a 

special meeting- decided the fight 
should stand decided. After the 
commission * 2 Flowers’ manager 
‘who threatened to “reveal scandal“ 
became mum. The newspapers also 
stopped howling. Mum's the word, it 
seems. But “mum” tho famed also as 
a deoderant, could not kill the stench 
of the most recent scandal of a pro- 
fessional sport that is notoriously 
rotten. * 

* ¢ & 


ET us 8 you of 


two of the splen- 
did “sportsman- 
ship” of profession- 
al boxing which 
have become com- 
mon newspaper 
gossip. Not long 
— ago Eddie O'Shea 
fought Phil hil Rosenberg. bantamweight 
champ in Chicago. Previous to the 
“battle committee“ of unknown but | th 
very ided gentlemen called on 
O’Shea and displayed guns and black 
jacks. They casually spoke a word or 
two to O’Shea on the efficiency of 
these playthings. Whether O’Shea 
took heed or not is not known. But 
what is known is the result of the 
fight. O’Shea was knoeked out. As 
a sports writer tells us “it was a very 
peculiar knockout.” It was that, 
brother. It sure was. Peculiar—to 
professional boxing. 


. The manager of the victorious Ro- 
senberg is also the manager of the 
middleweight Kid Kaplan. Last year 
both fighters and the manager were 
asked by the Chicago Commission to 
leave the city since the stockyards 
were here and the city could not 
stand the presence of both at the 
same time. These birds it seems car- 
ry a select crew of New York gunmen, 
When the boys are not breaking 
strikes in New York and vicinity, they 
form the honorary guard of the two 
boxers. It is likely the city health 
commissioner of Chicago had some- 
thing to do with the invitation given 
to the boxers to leave. Imagine the 
situation in the city where the citi- 
zens would be in danger of suffoca- 
tioh, or,- due to the presence of 


straight shooting gunmen, of being 
bored to death. | 


— — * „ 
HEN once you start 


fake of it. 


whole busin 


live in Passaic or in the vicinity can 
help good clean workers’ sports and 
enjoy yourselves at the same time. 


Workers’ Sports Club arranges an en- 
tertäument and social at the Hungar- 
ian Workers’ Home at 28 Dayton Ave., 
Passaic, N. J. Step over to step the 
Black Bottom. If you don’t do this 
nearest approach to Delirium Tre 
mens why you can dance. And for 


this week-—-that’s that. 


_OBODY denied it. ‘ ages 
Every newspaper in ada 2 Pm 
tacked the decision barbed 2 

of the referee that ase 
gave the middle- 
weight box i 1 g 
championship t o 
Mickey Walker 
over Tiger Flowers. 


another instance or 


on professional 
sport it is easy to 
find facts of the 


Every Sunday night the Young. 
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The cannon . ‘planing are * 
flashes of fire; ‘with 0 3 a Nght, meine 
shells fall, and 


ored and bl steaming fountain 
rises anfidst the fleeing ranks of the 
adversary, the gunner alters the di- 
re ct jon. a ; 


church. aflame with his stern-chaser. 

We shall probably reach Galyany 
(65 kilometers’ toys Sarapul) by 
daylight. 


Another stretch 2 ten kilometers 
and we are at our destination. The 
red flags are lowered—it was decid- 
ad to surprise the enemy and to let 
the squadron pass for that of the 
White guards, that of Admiral Stark, 
which is impatiently expected by the 
Whites. The ships dart out from be- 
hind an island in full steam, pass 
‘he wharf of Galyany, and put them- 
selves in position—a difficult maneu 
ver at this shallow and narrow point. 


“Shoot only when ordered”— one 
boat signals to the other. The situ- 
ation is this: 
shore, next to the church, a heavy, 
six-inch cannon is plainly visible. 
Back of it on the hillock, many curi- 


tle band of armed soldiers. On the 
church spire—another cannon—per- 
haps a machine gun. At the shore 
on the left—a tow-boat with a White 
guardist. Field kitehens are smok- 
— white 22 are gleaming among 
osity the maneuvers of the torpedo 
boats. Midway in the river, however, | 


motionless and quiet. 


“Pritky” communicates orders with 
a lowered voice to the other ships. 
“Retivy” approaches the tow-boat, 
and without betraying itself, gains 
assurance that the precious live car- 
go is on board. Pritky“ directs its 
cannon on the six-inch cannon of the 
opponent “in order te destroy k at 
the-first move of the enemy: nor does 
it overlook the infantry. a 

But how can the heavy tow-boat be 
liberated from its anchors, how can 
it be released from the narrow trap 
of sand shoals and islands? Fortu- 
nately a hostile tracker is puffing at 
the wharf. Our officer—in a gold- 
braided cap, of comrse—gives to the 
captain of the tracker the positive 
order: 

“In the name of the commander of 
the fleet, Admiral Stark, I command 
you to take the boat with the prison- 
ers in tow and fo follow us!” 

Trained by the Whites to slavish 
obedience, the captain of the tracker 
immediately executes the order, ap 
proaches the boat and takes it in 
tow. Infinitely slow, the minutes drag 
on, until the awkward steamer attach- 
es the steel hawser and makes all 
preparations for the trip. Our crew 
stands motionless, their faces are 
deadly pale, they believe, and yet do 
not dare hope, that this dream should 


The | be realized, that the hopelessly doom- 


gs is 
business — and 8 


* , : 

workers’ sports for He is still standing.” 
a change... Which 
also reminds us 


that you Bugs who 


ed boat should gain liberty. 
ing, they ask each other: 
“Well, is he ever going te move? 


Whisper- 


However, impressed by the sharp 
command of our officer, the tracker 
plays his role brilliantly. On the tow- 
boat, great commotion prevails. The 
assisting commander and the officer 
himself lay down their arms to help 
raise the anchor. And little by little 
the ponderous monster begins to give 
up its motionless attitude, raises a 
prong, the tightly - stretched cords 
hang slack for a moment, to straight- 
en out again immediately at a new 
turn. The commander of the “Pritky” 
speaks calmly with the bewildered 
guard of the prisoners. 


about 70 meters from 


ous peasants, and among them-—a lit-“ 


guarded by a sentry, a floating, grave’ 


1 3 you in the name of 
the admiral to keep perfect peace and 


to 2 us we 1 accompany 


suspicion 
Selon sors . de. of Sry 


‘And already. those inside the tow- 
boat begin to be alarmed. pp 
“Where are they dragging us, 


‘where, why?” _ | a 
One ot the prisoners, @ sailor, push-} 
es to the stern of the tow-boat where 


thru a thick board a hole_is plucked 
out with a pocket knife—the only 
little opening thru which something 


can be seen of sky and water. Long sailors 


and attentively he observes the mys- 
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MAXIM GORKY. 


terious ships and their silent crews. 
Distorted faces press about him, read- 
ing every trace of hope or danger 
from his countenance. It is as if a 
single, lifeless, motionless, face stared 
at him. 

They are all alike, long, gray.” 

“Are they White guardists, ha? 
Look more carefully!” 

“Bat 0 

“What, no? “Why the devil don’t 
you speak?” 

The observer is pulled away from 
his post. 

„It seems to me that they are some 
of ours, from the Baltic fleet.” 

But these wretches, who had spent 
three weeks in this plague hole, who 
had slept and eaten in their own ex- 
crements, bare, covered only with 
sack cloth—they do not dare hope, 

Even at Sarapul, when the people, 
greeting them at the quay, shouted 
and wept, when they arrested the 
White guardist sentry,’ and, as they 
did not dare climb down in chat pest- 
hole, called the prisoners out—these 
answered only with oaths and groans. 
None of the 430 human beings be- 
lieved in a deliverance. 
day the sentry had taken the last 
shirt for a bread crust; only yester- 
day morning, seven bayonets dragged 
out the torn bodies of the three broth- 
erg Krasnopyeroy and twenty-seven 
other men. For twenty-four hours no 
bread had been thrown down the 
loops (a quarter pound a day per 
man was all they had received for 
three weeks). 

It was clear: did mot even ‘pay 
to feed these condemned any longer. 
Some night, or some grey, bloodless 
morning the end would come for all 
of them—an unknown, but inexpress- 
ly bitter end. And suddenly they 
are taken, God knows where, the 


Only yester 


with fantastic caps of braided straw, 
the appearance of a procession from 
another world. And in tue multitude, 
shaken by this spectacle, again awak- 
ens the superb humor of the people. 

“Who dressed you up like that, com- 
rades?” 

Don't you see, it is the uniform of 
the assemblies—each has a last shirt , 
and a rope his neck.” ~~ 

“Don't step on my shoes, don't you, 
see—the toes are sticking out,” and 
he raises up his foot, swaddled in dir- 
ty rags. 

On the way to the shore, with voic- 
es sounding hollow after the long tor- 
tures in that place of horror, they 
start the Marseillaise. And the song 
does not end even at the city square. 
Here the representative of the pris- 
oners greets the seamen of the Vol- 
ga flotilla, their commander, and the 
Soviet powers. Rasskolnikov is car- 
ried on shoulders into the dining hall, 


where hot food and tea has been pre- 


pared. Indescribable faces, words, 
tears, it is as if a whole family who 
has just found its lost father, son, or 
brother, were sitting beside the new- 
ly recovered and watching him eat. 


In the crowd of soldiers and sail- . 


ors are noticeable now and then the 
gold-braided caps of the few officers 
who have been thru the entire three 
month campaign from Kazan to Sara- 
pul. I think that for a long time they 
Were not welcomed with such rever 
ence and brotherly love as they were 


on this dey. And if there exists be- 
tween the intelligentsia and the mass- 


es a unity in spirit, in sacrifices and 
in heroic deeds, it arose at that mo- 


ment, when the mothers of the work- 


ers, their wives and children, blessed 
the officers for delivering their fath- 
ers, brothers and children from the 


tortures of death. om 
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